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Pattern for 1947 


Much progress and many headaches summarize the 
developments in school administration during 1946 
—a first full peacetime year since V-J day. School 
operations are closely related to political and economic 
developments. The great upheavals and changes of 
the year confronted school administration with many 
critical problems in all school operation, especially in 
areas of schoolhousing facilities and maintenance. The 
extensive program of change and expansion forecast 
at the beginning of 1946 remains largely in the 
planning stage although contracts let for school build- 
ing projects for the year total approximately $220,- 
000,000. Actual construction under way or completed 
is very little. Survey of schoolhousing requirements, 
planning and designing of school building projects 
have greatly increased with continued federal aid. The 
F.W.A. advanced $3,340,042 for surveys and design 
of school building projects at an estimated cost of 
$103,248,416 for the 385 structures included in the 
project. Under the continually changing conditions 
effecting material, labor, and costs, bids if and when 
received exceeded the funds allotted, necessitating 
refinancing, re-examination, and even redesigning of 
many of the completed plans. This critical period of 
deferred action may well prove advantageous by way 
of more carefully planned schoolhousing facilities and 
the time needed for more production of required 
materials, equipment, and supplies. 

This brief review of developments in the postwar 
school building program presents a general outline 
of the Pattern for 1947, for the first quarter at least. 
Increased production and a degree of price stabiliza- 
tion on construction materials is expected to follow 
a short period of upward price fluctuations as a result 
of the removal of price controls. A recession of gen- 
eral business during the first half of 1947 forecast by 
many authorities may activate school building con- 
struction during the coming year. 

Our annual Building Number again features profes- 
sional material and especially prepared articles on the 
school building program. The comprehensive material 
contained in this issue offers practical information in 
shaping the pattern of the school building program 
for 1947, 





The “Guide to Products and Services” in this issue 
serves as a convenient means of obtaining valuable 
assistance On your procurement problems. Refer to 
the advertising and then make use of the inquiry 
form on page 87. 
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In Architectural Planning — 


What About ‘Tomorrow ¢ 


It is doubtful whether there ever was a 
time when designers of school buildings 
were faced with a greater opportunity and 
at the same time a heavier responsibility 
than at the present moment. Due to the 
inactivity in the school construction field 
during the war years, a tremendous back- 
log of needed schoolhousing has developed 
throughout the country. The volume of 
this work is estimated by various authori- 
ties as aggregating several billions of dol- 
lars worth of construction work. To this 
must be added deficiencies in almost all 
other kinds of shelter. We are therefore 
confronted with the problem of a huge 
national building program and not either 
enough men or building materials to ac- 
complish it in the near future. The lack 
of balance in supply and demand and the 
general unrest and discontent in the ranks 
of labor have produced an inflated price 
level and general feeling of uncertainty as 
to what will happen in the future which 
has forced private investors and govern- 
mental agencies, alike, to hesitate about 
embarking upon a building construction 
venture. No one can intelligently forecast 
what conditions will exist a month, six 
months, or a year hence, and as a result 
very few will take the enormous risks 
involved unless their building problem is 
one of dire necessity. 

Are these present conditions a temporary 
carry-over of a wartime economy when 
nations fighting for their lives disregarded 
cost? In our preparation for war and dur- 
ing that war we developed a genius for 
organization, invention, and production to 
a point that astonished not only our ene- 
mies but ourselves as well. We performed 
tasks beyond our own imagination to con- 
ceive, and now that peace has come we 
are constantly told that what we did 
under the stress of war we must continue 
to do in the years of peace that lie ahead; 
but let us stop and consider just what that 





*Architect, Chief of the Division of Plant Operation 


and Maintenance, Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


M. M. Steen! 


means. In the first place, when a nation 
is fighting for its life, time is the most 
important consideration; cost is secondary. 
It all sums up to a gigantic international 
race against time. We must produce larger 
armies faster and more and better imple- 
ments for making war faster than the 
enemy. In prosecuting such a program, no 
one cares about the cost and the tremen- 
dous waste which results. Literally millions 
of dollars worth of all kinds of machines 
of destruction were obsolete before they 
could be gotten into action or shortly 
thereafter. 

We have now won the greatest of all 
wars both on the battlefields and oceans 
of the world and in our laboratories and 
factories. We were really geared up to go 
at terrific speed, and our national economy 
developed under the speeding up process 
to a point where our national income 
reached a peak of over $160,000,000,000 
per year. Disregarding the unusual condi- 
tions which produced this state of affairs, 
we as a people want to keep on at that 
breakneck speed. We fret at the delays 
necessary for reconversion. The worker 
wants wartime pay whether our recon- 
verted economy permits it or not. Yes, we 
think our present condition is a carry-over 
of war hysteria and hope and pray that 
we can regain a proper balance by exer- 
cising common sense and good judgment 
and not be forced ruthlessly into a sane 
peacetime economy by a general depression. 


A Blessing in Disguise 

Living under peace, time is also valu- 
able but in a different sense than in times 
of war. Extravagance and waste cannot be 
explained away on the grounds of neces- 
sity for speed, nor can errors of omission 
or commission be excused for the same rea- 
son. Except in cases of dire necessity, we 
can keep on using old school buildings 
until we study how to build better ones 
and can build them at a price commensu- 
rate with our ability to finance them. Far 
better to delay now than to rush blindly 
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into the hurried designing and constructing 
of buildings either based on obsolete pat- 
terns or new untried ideologies, and live 
to repent our hasty action for perhaps fifty 
years or more. No large well-established 
manufacturer will unload a new product 
on the public until he has tested it over 
and over under varying conditions and as- 
sured himself in so far as possible that all 
the bugs have been worked out of the 
product and that it will fully serve the 
purpose intended. Those of us who serve 
the ultimate purpose of producing, through 
education, the citizens of tomorrow have 
an even greater responsibility. Our prod- 
uct must be good or all America will de- 
generate. 

We therefore feel that the present en- 
forced delays in building schools are a 
blessing in disguise. They are the stop, 
look, and listen signposts which, if ob- 
served, will give us the opportunity to 
survey carefully our problems in terms of 
today’s demands and tomorrow’s possibili- 
ties. They represent a cooling-off period in 
which we can catch our breaths after the 
hard long race of war, and in which we 
can calmly take up our problems and with 
renewed strength and purpose more ade- 
quately meet our responsibility. This much 
having been said, let us attempt to analyze 
our own problems and see what is neces- 
sary for a complete and proper solution of 
these problems. 


Organization 

In the past it has been a generally ac- 
cepted fact that the responsibility for 
building, equipping, operating, and main- 
taining public schools was vested in indi- 
vidual school boards and their educational 
and business officers, and that they were 
in themselves sufficient to meet all the 
problems involved. Today, forward looking 
schoolmen realize that although the ulti- 
mate responsibility does lie with the 
school authorities, that responsibility can 
only be adequately realized through co- 
operation with other local, state, and fed- 
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eral authorities responsible to the people; 
city and town planners, architects, and 
builcers; and finally the public itself which 
pays the bills. 

Unless all these agencies participate 
wholeheartedly, we will end up with in- 
adequate buildings improperly located for 
the best public interest, and investments 
difficult to finance either because of unfair 
distribution of public monies or lagging 
tax revenues. 


The Nature of the Study 


What kind of school buildings shall we 
build? 

The answer to this question lies largely 
in the answer to a second question. What 
kind of educational philosophy shall we 
follow? 

Even if an answer to the second ques- 
tion were universally accepted and all 
schools followed the same educational pat- 
tern, school buildings would not be de- 
signed the same for all parts of a country 
as large as the United States, or a country 
in which climatic conditions and topogra- 
phy varied as greatly as they do in our 
country. While the differences due to cli- 
mate and topography may be readily ap- 
preciated, the differences due to varying 
educational philosophy are much more dif- 
ficult to perceive but are none the less 
real, and it is necessary that the designer 
fully understands just what pattern the 
educational procedure is intended to con- 
form to in order that he may translate 
the educators’ requirements into physical 
building accommodations suitable to the 
purposes intended. 

The fact that in the past school build- 
ings looked very much the same whether 
located in Florida, California, Maine, or 
Minnesota seems to indicate that school 
building design was in general standard- 
ized regardless of the fundamental differ- 
ences encountered. This is an indictment 
against our ability as designers and one 
which we should not be guilty of in the 
future. We feel sure that no one will dis- 
agree with the fact that a tropical plant 
cannot be transplanted in a north tem- 
perate zone and be expected to live. Nor 
should a school design that is suited to a 
tropical climate be expected to serve with 
the same satisfaction in a cold climate. 

We are told that all schools should be 
preferably one story structures although 
it is grudgingly admitted that in some ex- 
ceptional cases they may be two stories in 
height. It is suggested that elementary 
schools should be built on sites with a 
minimum of 15 acres and that secondary 
schools should have sites of from 20 to 
40 acres. We are further told that the day 
for constructing huge piles of masonry as 
schools is past. These are some of the do’s 
and don’ts advocated by some people for 
the schools of tomorrow. The authors of 
such suggestions freely admit that they are 
provocative, so bear with us as we submit 
our reactions. 


SCHOOL 








The Size of Sites 

Concerning the very generous site areas 
recommended, we would direct attention 
to what such allowances would mean to a 
city the size of Pittsburgh where there are 
91 elementary schools and 28 secondary 
schools in operation. Here the present 
school sites in total area amount to 318 
acres and the book value of this land is 
$7,244,181. From these figures develops 
the fact that the average cost per acre is 
$22,780. If we were to provide areas as 
suggested, we would require a total of 
2205 acres or 1887 acres more than we 
have at present. This acreage at the 
average cost per acre would amount to 
$42,986,690. Now compare this cost with 
the present book value of our present land, 
buildings, and equipment which is $62,- 
985,353, and the enormity of the proposal 
is startling. But that is only a part of the 
story. The sites as suggested would require 
vastly larger expenditures for maintenance 
and operations and these costs would not 
be one-time expenditures but perpetual 
expenses. 

It is conceded that the good things of 
life are not gotten cheaply and we agree 
that we should not be falsely economical 
and thereby deprive our people of the 
really necessary things for a satisfactory 
educational system, but we also know that 
we will have to defend our position when 
sponsoring and recommending maximum 
and minimum requirements and we must 
judge wisely where necessity ends and ex- 
travagance begins. What one person may 
consider a luxury is often considered a 
necessity by another, but we represent all 
the people and our actions and judgments 
must be based on demonstrable facts and 
not Utopian dreams. 

A small school system located in a pros- 
perous town, borough, or other political 
subdivision may be able to furnish one or 
even more of these maximum sites. The 
land in such cases is far less costly than 
in a large city, and in all probability only 
one such site will have to be furnished, 
whereas in the city it would have to be 
duplicated many times. Moreover, the 
small community finds in the one large 
site a common rallying point for all the 
community activities; it becomes the town 
breathing spot or park, the recreational 
area for all sports, as the building becomes 
the biggest civic effort. 


The Architectural Character of 
Buildings 

With respect to one-story structures, the 
suggestion as made is too general. The ele- 
mentary school should be very definitely a 
neighborhood institution. It should be 
scaled down to the mental and physical 
requirements of small children. It is gen- 
erally located in residential districts and 
therefore should fit in architecturally with 
residential architecture. At this level of 
education the young child for the first time 
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leaves the home environment and finds 
himself in a new world. That new environ- 
ment should not be cold and institutional 
in character; it should retain the feeling 
of intimacy and be reminiscent of the 
home in so far as possible. Yes, it might 
very well be a one-story structure, cheerful 
and friendly. 

By the time the child has reached the 
secondary level, a decided change has 
taken place in him and he can readily 
adapt himself to surroundings of a more 
institutional type; in fact he might better 
be subjected to the necessity for such 
adaptation because a little later, regard- 
less of whether he goes on to the college 
level or out into the world to make his 
living, he will inevitably find himself in 
one of those piles of masonry. 

As an educational principle it should be 
recognized that people should grow in dig- 
nity as they grow older, and they should 
increase their respect for the permanent, 
durable, long-lasting things that make life 
more worth while. To grow in dignity one 
must be exposed to dignified behavior as 
practiced by older people and also digni- 
fied physical surroundings. Why do we 
construct beautiful, dignified, age-defying 
structures to house our religions, our gov- 
ernments, our courts of justice, our homes 
of art and books, in short all the treasures 
of our civilization? Because only in such 
places can they be preserved safely and 
accorded the respect their dignity deserves. 
Yes, we feel because of what has been said, 
and because of greater size, and because of 
safety considerations, secondary schools 
can be scaled up even to the point where 
they inspire adolescents, not as purely 
functional shelters, but dignified structures, 
bespeaking permanence and beauty. 

It should hardly be necessary to say 
that schools should be built so as to be 
flexible in their everyday use and so as to 
be easily altered or enlarged. They should 
be economically but not cheaply built and 
while their architecture should express 
function, it should be pleasing in appear- 
ance, 

Experience in operating and maintaining 
school buildings should serve as a guide 
in determining suitable building materials 
and methods of construction. It has often 
been said that you have to live with a 
person to really know him, and it is just 
as true that you have to spend a great 
amount of time in buildings, operating and 
maintaining them, to know their points of 
weakness and strength. Unless we are alert 
and capitalize on this kind of experience, 
we shall perpetuate our mistakes and waste 
much time and money in having to do 
things which incur expense which we could 
have averted. 

We should strive for better natural light- 
ing. Schools are used far more in daytime 
than they are at night. We should not beg 
the question and say because schools in 
the past have been short on good natural 
light that we will not attempt to improve 
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that condition but rather ignore it and 
frankly provide artificial light for daytime 
use. To do this is to admit defeat as de- 
signers and to impose upon the budget an 
additional expense which will remain with 
us year after year. 


Better Planned Classrooms 

Until comparatively recent times the 
design of school buildings has improved 
only as necessity in meeting changing 
conditions of use has forced change upon 
us. Research work and experimentation in 
change of shape and method of lighting 
the classroom is of rather recent date. For 
many years classrooms have followed the 
same general design as far as size and 
shape and window arrangement are con- 
cerned. Recently there has been an awak- 
ening among designers, not so much 
because of pressure from dissatisfied in- 
habitants of school buildings, but because 
designers themselves have recognized the 
fact that we were at fault and that in a 
sphere where we should have been leading 
we had been ambling complacently. As a 
result of this awakening, a determined effort 
has been made to find better shaped and 
better lighted rooms. The objectives of this 
search go beyond those mentioned above. 
They include greater flexibility in the 
rooms themselves and in the manner in 
which they combine to make the complete 
plan. The result of all this is that a variety 
of shapes are being considered: the square 
room with bilateral lighting; the pentago- 
nal room bilaterally lighted; rooms 
planned with attendant work spaces so 
arranged as to conserve space and at the 
same time give more flexibility in planning 
and more informality and less rigidity in 
exterior design. 

Che stressing of greater community use 
of buildings and the greater variety in 
curricular uses are responsible for other 
departures from the orthodox patterns. De- 
centralization resulting in segregated units 
designed for particular activities make it 


possible to operate individually any of 
the plan units thu® saving in operational 
cost 

Introduction of colors in pastel shades 
replacing the old schoolhouse tan adds 


variety and cheerfulness and relieves the 
cold institutional character, thereby mak- 


ing schools more pleasant places in which 
to live 


A few terse recommendations for mod- 


ern betterments in tomorrow’s schools are 
as follows: 

1. Radiant heating in classroom floors. 
especially where young children play and 
work while sitting on the floor 

2. Provision for medical and dental 
clinics 

3. Fresh air classrooms provided with 
special health lamps and sleeping and 
feeding stations for undernourished or 
physically handicapped children 

4. Special rooms and equipment for 
children with defective eyesight and hearing 
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5. Greater attention directed at elimi- 
nating safety hazards 

6. Improved mechanical installations for 
visual education and sound programs 

7. Provisions for a more abundant recre- 
ation program; one which requires larger 
playrooms and gymnasiums with shower 
and locker rooms 

8. Larger playgrounds with better sur- 
facing 

9. Attractive landscaping and gardens 
where children can learn about flowering 
plants and vegetables and how to nurture 
them; not as hothouse plants, but in their 
natural habitat — 

Yes, buildings and grounds designed and 
equipped in terms of a richer and fuller 
experience in learning and physical devel- 
opment, and a happier school life. 

The architects alone cannot accomplish 
all the desired objectives because many of 
the objectives must be the result of educa- 
tional research. The major physical 
changes in the schools of tomorrow will 
be the result of the application of new 
ideas in learning and teaching methods, 
new and even more liberal approaches to 
old subject matter, and a more intelligent 
development of all that is new. 

In order to realize fully our dreams for 
the future, we, the designers, must not 
only co-operate with the various agencies 
who are partners in this enterprise but we 
must spend some of our time in their places 
of business so that we may have a better 
understanding of their viewpoints. We 
must also spend more time in school build- 
ings and the offices of boards of educa- 
tion observing and learning firsthand the 
lessons which can only be acquired through 
the actual experience of living intimately 
in the environment of and with the people 
we desire to serve. 


Integrating the School With the 
Master City Plan 

Many of our large cities are literally rot- 
ting at the core. This is due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances. First, the develop- 
ment of the automobile and other means 
of rapid transit made it possible to spread 
out over vast areas instead of huddling 
close together in a restricted area where 
the only possibility of growth was to build 
vertically. Second, in providing the source 
of revenue to run public schools we have 
persisted in using a method of taxation 
which dates back to the horse-and-buggy 
days. The economic conditions which pre- 
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vailed at that time justified that kind of 
tax, but the economic conditions today are 
entirely different and to perpetuate the 
old method of taxation is an injustice to 
the people and a reflection on our system 
of governmental organization. Third, our 
cities have grown in a haphazard manner. 
Instead of developing according to a ra- 
tionally planned program, they have been 
built for the most part by individuals and 
groups of individuals planning and build- 
ing as best suited their individual purposes 
and without regard to how their develop- 
ments affected the interests of other indi- 
viduals or the basic economy of the entire 
community. 

Today, people who can afford to move 
to the suburban residential districts are 
forsaking the city and its ugliness. In the 
suburbs which fringe most large cities liv- 
ing conditions may be healthier, cost of 
living cheaper, and land values lower. Now 
most of these people still continue to use 
the city facilities and make their livelihood 
within the city limits, but they pay their 
taxes elsewhere. Their children go to 
schools outside the city and so city schools 
lose enrollment and shrink. Assessed valu- 
ation of property within the city declines 
and along with it revenue for conducting 
schools. In the city of Pittsburgh the pupil 
population (live enrollment) dropped from 
108,506 pupils in 1933 to 77,774 in 1945, 
a loss of 30,732 pupils. The assessed valu- 
ation of property in Pittsburgh dropped 
from $1,211,939,200 in 1933 to $981,426,- 
000 in 1945. With the tax rate set at 1134 
mills by law, this drop in assessed value 
means a loss in revenue to the school board 
of $2,708,530. To add to the financial diffi- 
culties, cost of living rose during the years 
above mentioned and required raises in 
rates of wage and increases in many other 
operating and maintenance costs. 

The city fathers, justly alarmed, have 
awakened belatedly and are now franti- 
cally trying to repair the damage caused 
by neglect, selfishness, and greed. The city 
planners here and elsewhere are diligently 
trying to reconstruct and rebuild the ailing 
urban districts hoping to turn chaos into 
order and ugliness into beauty. If this can 
be done through the willing co-operation 
of the people, present residents may be 
induced to stay in the cities and new busi- 
ness may be lured within the city bounda- 
ries bringing more potential citizens with 
it. The inducement must be real and at- 
tractive not only to the businessman but 
also to his workers; otherwise, all the effort 
spent will have been in vain 

The city planners have at long last de- 
veloped master plans for the improvement 
of our cities. Most of these plans contem- 
plate the rehabilitation of neighborhoods 
by setting up a pattern of improvement 
districts for the entire city. These im- 
provement districts constitute individual 
neighborhood communities so designed that 
fast-moving vehicular travel arteries by- 
pass or skirt the subdivisions, thus assuring 
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safer and quieter zones, hence happier liv- 
ing. Each district is designed so as to be 
complete in itself as regards the provision 
of facilities for communal life. This means 
that the plan provides for each district to 
have a shopping center; junior and senior 
recreational areas located where possible 
adjacent to a reserved site for an elemen- 
tary school. It is readily apparent that it 
will take a long time to actually attain all 
the objectives envisioned by the plan, but 
it is not only highly desirable but abso- 
lutely vital to the proper development and 
well-being of the city that all agencies, 
public and private, plan their improve- 
ments so as to be in accord with the 
master city plan. 

To co-operate properly with the depart- 
ment of city planning, the school district 
should consult with them before determin- 
ing on the location or program for any 
school building. School authorities should 
also notify the planning division of the 
anticipated abandonment or consolidation 
of existing schools and the sale of any 
school properties. 


Co-operation With Governmental 
Agencies 

The bulk of the current revenue of most 
school districts comes from taxes levied on 
real property within the area of the school 
district. As has been said, this method of 
taxation is not only inexcusable under our 
present economic conditions but if per- 
sisted in will eventually undermine and 
destroy to a large extent the very values 
from which it seeks to gain sustenance. 
We recognize the controversial nature of 
the subject here involved; we also realize 
that the subject of state and federal aid to 
school districts is highly controversial. 
Knowing the complexity of the entire sub- 
ject, we offer no suggestions here except to 
say that the subject will never be resolved 
satisfactorily unless there is genuine co- 
operation and understanding by and be- 
tween the taxing bodies and their constitu- 


ents and between these groups and the 
lawmaking agencies, both state and fed- 
eral. Co-operation conducted on a dignified 
plane of mutual good will and understand- 
ing will do far more to find a solution to 
this pressing problem than a segregated 
effort in which individual groups herd off 
in separate camps girding themselves for 
battle, each one against the other. 


Co-operation With the Public 

What does the average citizen know 
about the organization of his school system 
or its educational philosophy? What does 
he know about its financial problems and 
its business administration? 

The great majority of the citizens know 
only what has come to them through the 
medium of occasional press notices, or 
from general gossip, or what their own or 
their neighbor’s children have told them. 
All of these sources of information may be 
unintentionally misleading at times. Since 
the public is paying for public education, 
it should have a very clear and definite 
understanding of what it is paying for and 
how much it costs. We feel that the public 
school officials should accept as a part of 
their responsibility the work of acquaint- 
ing the public with their aims and objec- 
tives, and further that they should make a 
careful and understandable accounting to 
the people on the costs involved. They 
should take the public into their confidence 
and invite co-operation in the determina- 
tion of policies. How can this be done? 
In numerous ways; by encouraging neigh- 
borhood groups to participate in discus- 
sion forums; by showing an eagerness to 
appear at representative gatherings; by 
letting people know that their suggestions 
and opinions are welcome; in short by 
engaging in a _ progressive, intelligent, 
straightforward public relations program 
carefully prepared and conscientiously car- 
ried out. 

Conclusion 


In this discussion we have tried to place 
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before you for your consideration the fol- 
lowing major factors: 

1. The responsibilities which must be 
met in planning the schools of tomorrow 

2. The organization of agencies which 
must work together in close co- »peration to 
assure a complete study and a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, both as regards 
the determination of the nature of the 
physical plant and how to get the monies 
to build, maintain, and operate that plant 

3. A general discussion of the nature of 
the physical plant as dictated by educa- 
tional philosophy, experience in mainte- 
nance and operation, flexibility in present 
use and later alterations as educational 
procedures change 

4. Co-operation with city and town plan- 
ners 

5. Co-operation with governmental agen- 
cies 

6. Co-operation with the people of the 
district as a whole 

The organization of interested and re- 
lated groups must be a real and vital un- 
dertaking. It must be a working organiza- 
tion and not merely an honorary group 
bound together by the slender thread of 
professional courtesy. Now is the time to 
lay the foundations for such organizations. 
We stand upon the threshold of vast un- 
dertakings. Intelligent long-range building 
programs should be developed before we 
start in upon any one project. The indi- 
vidual projects should fit into the long- 
range program like parts in a picture 
puzzle which, when all properly placed, 
complete the picture. We are living in an 
age of development which is so fast moving 
and so startling in its production of new 
things that much will be expected of us as 
the designers of the school buildings of 
tomorrow. In closing, I wish to repeat for 
sake of emphasis that we have a golden 
opportunity, but we also have a tremendous 
responsibility. Let us make haste slowly 
and not be found wanting when the final 
analysis of our efforts is made. 


r lanned for Growth 


The Bensalem Township High School, Ben- 
salem Township, Bucks County, Pa., is a 
prosperous community in one of the finest 
farming areas of the United States. Its proxi- 
mity to Philadelphia gives cause for the pre- 
diction that it will soon become an outlying 
suburb of the city. In studying the school 
plant problem of the community this fact 
was seriously kept in mind as was also the 
further fact that the local educational program 
is constantly developing in scope and that any 
building erected will require facilities for 
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adult education and for community center 
activities. 

The main entrance of the building has been 
placed to give immediate access to the audi- 
torium, the library, the administrative offices, 
and the home-economics department. Atten- 
tion has been given to the certain necessity, 
at some future date, of a “little theater” 
which will serve also as a room for instru- 
mental and vocal music and for visual edu- 
cation. It is planned that the room will adjoin 
the main auditorium stage, and that it provide 
in special storage areas space for stage equip- 
ment, instruments storage and a music library, 
and a series of practice booths. 
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The gymnasium, with its lockers and baths, 
the school shops, and the kitchen are placed 
at the extreme right end of the building. The 
arrangement has taken into account the ready 
accessibility of these areas, both for the pupils 
and for community users and adult students. 
Noise and other objectionable products of 
the shops and of the gymnasiums have been 
kept away from the classroom space. It is 
expected that the setup will encourage the 
use of the building at night for educational 
and entertainment purposes, and for inde- 
pendent athletic and shop activities. 

The gymnasium is designed to provide two 
complete physical education floors so that the 
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Architect's Perspective, Bensalem Township High School, Cornwells Heights, Pa. H. F. Everett & Associates, 


boys’ and girls’ groups may use the room inde- 
pendently of one another. An electrically 
operated folding wall and rollback bleachers 
are provided so that the room will be avail- 
able as one large area for athletic games, 
pageants, and other entertainments. The 
bleachers will seat approximately 1000 
persons. 

The regular boys’ and girls’ locker rooms 
and showers will be used for the athletic 
teams when interschool games are played. It 
is planned ultimately to have a field house 
for the outdoor sports. With the present 
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double use of the lockers in mind, one half 
of the locker room has been fitted with alter- 
nating lockers and benches sufficient for a 
class of 40 pupils. Each pupil will have an 
individual basket for his wardrobe, to be 
stored in racks, located in a well-ventilated 
room in front of the locker room proper. The 
other half of each locker room is arranged 
with lockers around the walls and benches 
grouped in the center for convenient use and 
for conferences with the coaches. 

All lockers are 36 inches high and are set 
on 6-in. sanitary, coved tile bases. The locker 





tops are sloped 45 degrees to prevent the 
depositing of paraphernalia and rubbish. These 
low lockers give a complete view of the 
room, are advantageous for control by the 
teacher, and provide strong incentives for 
cleanliness and orderliness. 

The cafeteria has been so located that ad- 
ditions may be made to allow for expansion 
in width or for extending the room into the 
present shop area. The kitchen too can be 
expanded, and the shop may be replaced by 
an addition in the rear. Folding doors separate 
the kitchen and the serving counter from the 
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First Floor Plan, Bensalem Township High School, Cornwells Heights, Pa. H. F. Everett & Associates, 


cafeteria so that the latter may be used as 
a study hall or subdivided into two standard 
classrooms. 

the terrace 


adjoining the cafeteria has been arranged to 


To encourage outdoor activities, 


permit of use in fair weather for outdoor 
dining and for class use. 
A well located entrance door of suitable 


width serves the kitchen and the supplies and 
book-storage room. The latter has a lift to a 
special supply room on the second floor, which 
has been arranged to allow for the checking, 
storage, and distribution books and ma- 
terials used on the floor, without 
further labor that would be entailed in trans- 
ferring materials back to the first floor. 

The corridors 
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second 


and stairs have been care- 
fully studied to facilitate traffic and to avoid 
bottlenecks. To reduce noise, the floors are 
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Architects and Engineers, Allentown, Pa. 


to be built of asphalt tile, and the ceilings 
are to covered with tile. At 
strategic points in the corridors, display cases 
will be placed to show students’ work and 
accomplishments. Tackboards are planned for 
the display worth-while art products, 
pictures of current events, world doings, and 
school notices. A novel feature will be a full- 
length mirror for each corridor to encourage 
proper dress and personal habits. The science 
department has, in addition the usual 
laboratories and storage and workrooms, an 
oversize darkroom and a small conference and 
display room for use by photographic groups 

Adjoining the commercial department 
student activity room has been located in 
which machines may used for 
practice purposes. This room will also serve 
the student groups who are preparing the 
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The 1947 Problems in — 





inancing Your New School Buildings 


School boards and administrators, in enter- 
ing the new year, face sharp increases in costs, 
both for capital outlay for new buildings and 
in general operating expenses. These increases 
put a premium on the wisdom of school of- 
ficials in making decisions regarding their 
building needs to determine whether building 
should be begun at once or should wait, in 
the hope that conditions will be adjusted 
more to the benefit of the schools later on. 
The principal factors in the whole situation 
include the following: 


Situations Affecting School Finance 

1. Continued shortage of building materials 
ind labor, which increases the large backlog 
of needs for new construction, and for ad- 
ditions and replacements in public buildings 

2. Increase of about 100 per cent in build- 
ing costs since before the war, with continued 
threats of more increases as labor troubles 
involve total production of the country. 

3. Great increase in the supply of municipal, 
including school, bonds. Compilations by the 
Bond Buyer show that on last election day 
votes were cast in numerous communities on 
propositions to issue a total of $1,105,713,444 
of bonds. Of these at the time of the compil- 
itions $941,486,000 were approved, $33,051,- 

were rejected, and the remainder were 
in doubt 

+. Steady interest on 

unicipal bonds. The same authority indicates 
1 rise of interest rates for the best grade 
bonds from 1.04 per cent to 1.39 per cent 


upward creep of 


Since these compilations were made, there 
has been a further decline in demand. This 
iverage is too favorable to be construed as 
operative with thousands of smaller and less 
well-known chool district credits. Whereas 

ear ago there were almost no legitimate 
ASt { wise financing that ran above 2 per 


cent interest charges per year, now there are 
plenty of cases where school boards in the 
last months of the year agreed to pay more 
than that rate on their paper. 

Continued heavy shortage of teachers 
thousands of closed classrooms and smaller 
schools, and small enrollments in teacher- 
training institutions to make up the deficit. 
This in turn has produced complications in 
increased teachers’ salaries. Not only have 
there been attempts to meet costs of inflation 
through bonuses and in some cases sliding 
scales to compensate for living costs, but flat 
increases have been frequent. On the other 
hand, correspondence from different parts of 
the country shows serious lags in the less 
well-informed communities in meeting the 
mergency. Numerous tests of the temper of 

ichers, including strikes, indicate that they 
think that the real problem of increasing 
teachers salaries, long notoriously low, has 
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not been met by most of the increases of the 
past few years. Thus there may be new finan- 
cial demands on school boards unless the 
spiral of inflation is stopped. 

6. The influence of a Republican Congress, 
with its avowed intention of cutting federal 
income taxes by about 20 per cent, has already 
been felt to some extent, if not discounted, 
in the rise in federal tax-exempt municipal 
bond interest rates. The financial markets 
have a way of trying to anticipate — some- 
thing which school boards seldom understand. 
The most significant effect which may or 
may not later develop from any national pat- 
tern of tax reduction could be a determined 
stand by the rank and file of smaller local tax- 
payers against increasing costs of local public 
boards. One cannot forecast here whether 
public relations between individual school 
boards and the citizen owners of the local 
schools will become an additional problem in 
1947. 

7. The unpredictable outcome of changing 
business conditions as they are affected by 
reconversion from war production. After 
World War I, excessive prices of a mildly 
inflationary character were brought down by 
deflationary movements. But at that time we 
had only just begun to be a world creditor 
nation, we had not incurred a gigantic national 
debt which remains chiefly in the hands of 
banks and fiduciary concerns to extend in- 
flation, we had not had a long period of 
artificially depressed interest 
“lend-lease” 


rates, heavy 
operations and government in- 
ternational financing, and we had not em- 
barked so widely upon heavy plans for social 
security which involve seemingly permanent 
additions to a heavy tax structure 


Where Information Is Needed 

Unfortunately there is little public service 
to solve the broad problem involved in the 
combination of these influences. In general, 
the superintendents in the more lucrative 
positions have been better trained to an 
awareness of these problems than have those 
in the more poorly compensated districts. 
Similarly, often the school board members 
in the affluent district are more alert to the 
problem than are those of the poorer and 
more sparsely settled districts. Thus it often 
happens that the districts where financial 
problems are most serious in their affect on 
children have the least information. This 
makes it all the more important that there 
be a wide spread of knowledge of the more 
significant ways and means for financing new 
school buildings, once the school board and 
the community have decided that necessity 
demands new construction. 

In a slowly rising market for money, just 
as in a similar market for labor and building 
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material, there is always grave likelihood 
that the complexities of the case may serve 
as a cloak to cover excessive costs. Shrewd 
bond dealers can the more easily urge im- 
mediate financing lest interest charges mount 
higher. They can also urge private sales by 
representing that the open market is not 
favorable. They can manipulate technical 
features of maturities of bonds, legal opinions, 
premiums, and interest rates in such fashion 
as to appear to be doing a great service in- 
stead possibly of a disservice. School lawyers 
may be given authority to such a degree that 
legal fees can mount to figures out of all 
reason. All this because both superintendents 
and board members may not have made a 
thorough study of all factors which enter 
into binding the school district with debt 
for the next ten to thirty years. 

From numerous cases disclosed by profes- 
sional surveys of school systems and the broad 
experiences of conservative banking houses 

municipal bonds, serious 
blunders in financing buildings warrant the 
typing of financial procedures in two classes: 
(1) What to avoid; and (2) What to do. 
These can be laid down practically as axioms 


specializing in 


for guidance of school boards and administra- 
tors, as follows: 


Dangers to Avoid 

Normally avoid single long-time maturity 
of new bonds, lest there be complications in 
respect to sinking funds, interest charges over 
a longer period than necessary, and inability 
to refinance on more advantageous terms. 

Do not make presale tentative contracts 
with one bond house, thus excluding competi- 
tion in the buying of the bonds 

Do not give authority to school lawyers 
to sell your bonds. While you may get some 
aid from attorneys in suggesting bond dealers 
who could handle your financing, it is not 
the province of lawyers to market bonds. 
Hence you should be suspicious of any sug- 
gestion to this end. 

Do not permit, under present market con- 
ditions early in 1947, the profit to bond 
dealers of more than 1 per cent of face value 
of your bonds without making a very careful 
check on the market. The margin of profit 
in school seturities at this time is very small. 
You should benefit by it. 

The normal charge for attorneys’ legal 
opinions and guidance on preparing school 
board proceedings for the issuance and sale 
of bonds, from beginning to end, is about one 
dollar per thousand dollars of the face value 
of the bonds. There are plenty of cases in 
the files of banking houses and school at- 
torneys, not to mention suffering school 
boards, where the attorneys fees have been 
extravagant. 














































Things That Should Be Done 

On the other hand there are several posi- 
tive actions the school board and administra- 
tor should take on behalf of their district, 
such as the following: 

Financing the new buildings is just as im- 
portant as planning their construction. There- 
fore, long before building contracts are 
entered into, the school officials should seek 
the best information in respect to all details 
on borrowing. This should be made a pains- 
taking study. Unfortunately, although numer- 
ous public conferences of administrators, 
school boards and even teachers and the 
patrons of the schools go into great details 
on building plans, scientific financing is al- 
most never discussed at such gatherings. 

Under most circumstances, the bonded debt 
should be planned to mature serially from, 
let us say, one year after issuance to the 
maximum legal time limit provided under 
state laws. At the same time, the planning of 
the bond maturities should be such that they 
will fit in well with any previously outstand- 
ing debt and the assured income of the school 
system, with plenty of bonding power left 
over to provide for possible emergencies when 
additional borrowing may be needed. Dis- 
tribute the tax load for debt services as 
evenly as possible on your taxpayers. 

Ascertain where the chief markets are lo- 
cated that would presumably absorb your 
bonds. Then make intelligent inquiries of bond 
dealers in that locality, with the possible as- 
sistance of local bankers, concerning rates 
of interest currently received on bonds of 
school districts comparable in credit to your 
own. 

With such information, send out invitations to 
a considerable number of reputable bond deal- 
ers to submit sealed bids on your issue of bonds, 
which you should describe in full detail. Al- 
ways provide in your prospectus for the option 
to reject all bids; also require certified check 
for a reasonable percentage of the transaction, 
so that the bond dealer may not default on 
his bid without penalty. Also require that the 
dealer shall pay any interest accruing on the 
bonds between the time of sale and any 
possible delayed date in delivery of the bonds 
to him. 

Endeavor to have the interest rate borne by 
your bonds as close as possible to the current 
value of borrowed money. Where the bonds 
bear a higher rate than the going price for 
money, be sure that you understand what 
receiving a cash premium on your bonds 
means in terms of interest. If the interest rate 
is too h*zh, it means extravagant profit to the 
bond dealer. If the premium paid to equalize 
the interest charges in conformity with real 
money value, is too small, the bond dealer 
still makes an extravagant profit. The best test 
of the value of money is the actual offers 
made in sealed bids at competitive selling of 
the bonds. 


Legal Minutiae Must be Observed 
These details, especially in respect to the 
exact dates of maturities and the interest 
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coupons maturing over the life of the bonds, 
require minute attention by attorneys, the 
printers who print the bonds, the bond dealer 
who buys them, and the several school of- 
ficials who authenticate them. There are 
numerous where such details involve 
vexatious, and sometimes costly, errors. 

The duties of school officials do not end 
when the proceeds are received for the bonds. 
Throughout the entire life of the bonds there 
should be close attention to the details of 
the machinery of tax levies to meet debt 
service, payment of maturing principal and 
interest, and the cancellation of 


cases 


securities 


which have been retired. Blunders occur 
constantly in all such proceedings. 
Under current low money market con- 


ditions, there has not been the great need of 
other years to provide in the bonds an optional 
clause authorizing the school board to call 
in the bonds for prepayment before the 
nominal maturity date. During the long period 
from the high interest market during the 
early 1930's, when many bonds were sold at 
as high as 6 per cent interest or more, down 
to the present lower rates, there has been 
abundant opportunity for school districts to 
refinance at a great saving in interest charges. 
Unfortunately for most districts, the bonds 
had no call option; thus the districts continue 
to pay three to five times as much interest 
year after year as would have been the case 
had the option been provided originally. As 
interest rates tend to upward, this 
callable feature merits consideration 
by school officials. 


creep 
careful 


It would be almost unnecessary to admonish 
school officials to obtain building money when 
it is obtainable. That is, it usually is wiser 
to sell as many bonds as will cover the entire 
building project costs at one time, instead of 
trying to save a small amount of interest that 
might accrue on the bonds during building 
operations. This latter thought often leads to 
doing piecemeal financing, with the result that 
sometimes the school board is caught without 
enough money. In money markets this 
is not so grave a temptation nor as dangerous 
a proceeding. Sometimes boards with the 
same thought in mind conduct for their financ- 
ing by giving contractors their bonds. 
dangers exist here: 


low 


Two 
Adverse conditions may 
badly affect the contractor, even bankrupting 
him. Usually, having such difficulties in mind, 
the contractor may make a bargain with the 
school officials which makes costs of financing 
greatly higher than would result from forth- 
right clean financing by selling bonds to the 
highest bidder. 


Problems of Reorganized Districts 

A special situation exists with some of the 
recently reorganized school districts in those 
where redistrieting is going forward 
under pressure for improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities. For the most part the 
redistricting is for the purpose of expanding 
the basis of financial support of local schools, 
at least to the point where a_ thoroughly 
competent professional administrator may be 
employed. Usually such mergers center around 


states 
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some well-established community, but not 
always. Where a number of farmers, women, 
or small businessmen not experienced in 
government financing are retained on the 
school board, or where the superintendent 
happens to be chosen from faculty members 
without experience in financial practices, 
trouble may, and often does, arise in borrow- 
ing. Numerous cases among newly organized 
school districts indicate that school officials 
seem not to have understood that school 
bonds are exempt from heavy federal income 
taxes, and therefore can be sold much more 
advantageously to the district in respect to 
low interest rates than can mortgages on 
farms or houses or loans to small businesses. 
This situation prompts the admonition that 
professional educators everywhere, whether 
on national, state, county, or local levels, 
should spread information that will be help- 
ful in saving expenses of borrowing money 
to finance greatly needed new school buildings. 

Notwithstanding the assistance accorded 
school officials by competent attorneys and 
bond dealers, technical blunders crop up 
frequently even after bonds have been issued 
and sold. If these are serious, they may be 
the cause for tax objections from property 
owners or serve to discredit the district’s 
securities. In order to provide a series of 
checks on numerous official acts of school 
board members or administrators, the present 
writer some time ago prepared the following 
technical check list for Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where it is now being used in classes 
of school administration: 


SOME PRACTICAL QUESTIONS IN SCHOOL 
FINANCE 


Has the school board discussed its prospective 
financial operations with several different bankers 
and bond dealers? 

Has the board refused to make _ tentative 
private contracts for the sale of its securities 
before it has thoroughly studied the matter? 


Has the board obtained circulars from bond 
dealers offering similar school securities for sale, 
in order to understand market conditions ? 

Does the board know the principal large 


markets for school securities? 

Does the board know that the current profit 
for dealers handling school bonds is 1 per cent 
of face value or less? 

Has the board decided to issue serial maturity 
bonds instead of one long-term maturity, and 
thus save about half the costs of borrowing? 

Have the serial maturities of the issue been 
carefully adjusted to bonding power, taxing 
power, actual tax income, and any previously 
existing debt, so as to make an even load on 
the taxpayers? 

Has due regard been given to preserving a 
margin of borrowing power against any other 
future needs for borrowing? 

Has the board required an optional privilege 
in the bonds so that, if desired, the bonds may 
be called in for payment before the determined 
maturity date, and thus stop interest charges or 
enable advantageous refinancing ? 

Has the board declined to finance except on 
the basis of competitive bids? 

Do invitations to bond dealers to bid include 
the privilege of rejecting all bids and the re- 
quirement of certified checks to be deposited as 
guaranty of good faith of the bidders? 


QUESTIONS ON COST OF BORROWED MONEY 


Does the beard know precisely at how low an 
interest rate it can borrow money? 
(Concluded on page 82) 
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A Superintendent Reports — 





Perrysburg Plans for Its Schools 


E. D. Jarvis’ 


The Perrysburg School District, located 
within a few miles of Toledo, Ohio, is one of 
four similar sized suburban residential com- 
munities. Legally, it is a consolidated school 
district comprising 29 square miles of terri- 
tory, with about 5000 population and 1000 
school children. About 30 per cent of the pu- 
pils reside outside the city limits. The town 
itself is characterized by wide streets and a 
general atmosphere of spaciousness. The exist- 
ing school buildings are located in the geo- 
graphic center of the town; 600 children are 
enrolled in one elementary building and 400 
in the 4-year high school. 


The Preliminary Planning 

As early as 1942, it was pointed out to the 
Perrysburg board of education and the voters 
that they should look forward to the time 
when the organization of the schools should 
be changed from the 8-4 plan to a 6-6 plan. 
Between 1942 and 1944 tabulations of enroll- 
ment and studies of repair needs showed the 
inadequacy of the present buildings particu- 
larly of the extremely old elementary building. 
Both the board of education and the citizens 
generally were made aware of the situation in 
the annual reports of the schools. 

Early in 1944 a statement of general build- 
ing requirements was presented by the super- 
intendent. This statement included complete 
details of three alternative plans under which 
the problems might be solved. The type of 
elementary building desired, together with de- 
scriptions of the typical classrooms and other 
special rooms required, was outlined. During 
the summer of 1944, a completely revised set 
of considerations was agreed upon. To crys- 
tallize local thinking, authoritative outside ad- 
vice was considered necessary, and the Bureau 
of Educational Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity was requested to make a survey. The 
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Airman’s Perspective, Perrysburg Elementary School, Perrysburg, Ohio. — 
Britsch & Munger, Architects, Toledo, Ohio. 


superintendent collected complete data con- 
cerning the district, its finances, enrollment, 
population, etc., and this material in the form 
of 14 tables was presented to the Survey Com- 
mittee in the Bureau of Educational Research. 
On July 22, Dr. T. C. Holy and Dr. Wm. 
Flesher, after a study of local conditions, pre- 
sented their recommendations and these were 
accepted by the board of education. 

The next step was, of course, preparation 
for the bond issue itself. About this time the 
firm of Britsch and Munger, architects, was 
employed to prepare preliminary sketches 
which could be studied by the board and pre- 
sented to the public. A member of the firm is 
a local resident. The firm, which had designed 
the present high school building, has been 
responsible for a large number of schools in 
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Detail of Entrances, Perrysburg Elementary School, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
Britsch & Munger, Architects, Toledo, Ohio. 
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northwestern Ohio and southeastern Michigan. 
We were, therefore, fortunate in having the 
personal interest of such a capable architec- 
tural group. 


The Public Relations 

The first public presentation of the pro- 
posed bond issue was made September 1, 
1944, just two months before election day. 
It was decided that all efforts be confined to 
the presentation of facts, and that the im- 
portance of the new buildings to every citizen 
be made clear. Seven specific means for pre- 
senting the facts were used. 

1. Each of the two weekly local newspapers 
carried ten articles familiarizing the readers 
gradually with all of the phases of the plan. 
These articles began on September 7 and 
continued weekly to election day. The titles 
of these articles were: 


a) Board of Education to Present Voters With 
$387,000 Bond Issue. (An overview with general 
details of the plan.) 

b) What the School Bond Issue Will Provide 
the Patrons. (A complete enumeration of the 
facilities to be provided.) 

c) Why Is the School Bond Issue Being Offered 
Now? 

d) Some Facts and Figures Concerning the 
School Bond Issue. (A presentation of costs, sav- 
ings by reduced interest rate, comparison of tax 
rates, etc.) 

e) Where Should an Elementary Building Be 
Built? (Eleven reasons for moving the elementary 
school from the old site in the center of a traffic 
problem to a newer, safer, more spacious place.) 

f) When Should a Building Be Replaced? 
(Why the buildings were inadequate and un- 
satisfactory.) 

g) Why a One-Story Building? (Arguments 
for a one-story plan, for adequate natural light- 
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The plot plan of the Perrysburg Elementary School showing the location 
of school building and of the play areas. 


ing, and for the type of elementary classroom 
proposed.) 

h) To Whom Shall the Elementary Buildings 
Be Dedicated? (A plea to provide the new build- 
ings as memorials for the local men and women 
in the armed forces.) 

i) What the Proposed High School Addition 
Would Do. (This emphasized the added educa- 
tional advantages to be made available.) 

j) Has the Architectural Design Been Deter- 
mined for the Proposed Elementary School? (A 
discussion of the fact that the final architectural 
design could be determined only when the plans 
were well advanced and the bond issue had been 
voted.) 


2. During October, the superintendent pre- 
sented an illustrated discussion of the bond 
issue to 13 organized groups. The addresses 
reached a large portion of the community’s 
leaders and, since the facts were backed by 
proof, practically no questions of any kind 
arose. The architect also discussed the project 
in several groups. 

3. About three weeks before election day a 
12-page “Prospectus” was sent to every home 
in the school district. This booklet carried 
illustrations of the proposed structures, 23 
pictures of undesirable features of existing 
buildings, and 8 tables and graphs of financial 
comparisons, trends, etc. The text covered all 
phases of the proposal. We credit this pros- 
pectus with having actually convinced more 
people than any other one effort. 

4. Of course, from September 1 to Novem- 
ber 7 the teachers made use of arithmetic 
problems pertaining to finances presented in 
the bond issue; in the civics and sociology 
classes they discussed the duties of a com- 
munity for planning future educational needs, 
etc. 

5. Six days prior to election day all pupils 
took home mimeographed dodgers urging the 
parents to vote. Only 47 per cent of the homes 
in the school district have children in the 
public schools, and it was felt that every 
one of these homes would have to vote right, 


otherwise the required majority could not be 
reached. 

6. The Parent-Teacher Association provided 
about one hundred block workers, to call on 
all voters in their areas urging them to cast 
their ballots. This visiting was done on the 
afternoon and evening prior to election Tues- 
day. The intent was not so much to urge 
people to vote for the issue as it was to get 
out the vote. We knew that a large vote 
meant improved chances for the issue. 

7. Throughout the election day, according 
to prior announcement, the large bell in the 
old elementary building was rung hourly for 
two minutes. This was for the purpose of re- 
minding all within hearing distance that this 
was a day for discharging an important duty 
and privilege. 

The publicity squad of the Victory Corps 
was a great help in disseminating information. 


Total Community Values Planned 


Looking toward the future the plan pro- 
posed wil make it possible to bring our high 
school athletic field and one school plant to- 
gether and later incorporate a bus garage and 
dressing room facilities together. The newly 
purchased site is adjacent to a village owned 
park area as yet not developed, and it is our 
hope that all recreational facilities may be 
centered here, thus avoiding unnecessary 
duplications. 


Philosophy Behind Planning 
Closing each of the speeches during the 
bond campaign the superintendent presented 
eight questions designed to stimulate indi- 
vidual thinking: 


1. Shall the schools lag behind public necessity 
and demand, or shall they lead the way? 

2. Shall community growth and development 
be followed by later providing necessary facilities, 
or shall good facilities be provided in order to 
precede and help growth and development? 

3. Shall we attract suburban development, or 
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Basement Plan of the Perrysburg 
Elementary School building. 


shall we wait while other near-by communities 
surpass us? 

4. Shall the community plan for wholesome 
surroundings for young people, thereby neutraliz- 
ing and minimizing any tendency toward juvenile 
delinquency ? 

5. Shall this community planning be centered 
on improved school facilities and outdoor recrea- 
tional provisions such as playgrounds, a park, 
and swimming pool, or shall community planning 
wait for makeshift, temporary, piecemeal, un- 
satisfactory schemes carelessly prepared and hur- 
riedly carried out to meet an unsavory situation 
after it has arisen? 

6. Do we wish to have the best suburban com- 
munity in the Toledo area, or are we content to 
live in the “cheapest” place? (Cheapest — mean- 
ing lowest tax rate.) 


7. Shall we prepare for the best suburban com- 
munity in future years, thus insuring its actual 
existence, or shall we take the easiest but most 
disastrous way of opportunism? 

8. Shall we be prepared for an actual increase 
in population and the expansion of the school’s 
responsibility ? Shall we anticipate enlargement of 
the district ? 

On November 7, 1944, the bond issue of 
$387,000 was passed with a vote of 75 per 
cent in favor of the project. 


The Planning Continued 

Prior to the passing of the bond issue three 
applications were presented to the Federal 
Works Agency seeking financial assistance in 
preparation of plans. One application, for the 
high school addition proposed, was approved. 
The other two plans to date have not been 
acted upon. Since the district was aware. of 
the fact that the bond issue as offered could 
not cover the entire cost of construction 
planned, it was hoped that federal assistance 
would become available in the future. FWA 
assistance in the planning, it was felt, would 
place the district in a position for early ap- 
proval when grants in aid for construction 
were made available. 

As soon as the vote was approved the 
bonds were sold at 1% per cent, plus a large 
premium, and the proceeds were invested in 
7% per cent U. S. Treasury Certificates. 

At this point the teachers and other school 
employees were asked to consider the skeleton 
plans already provided, and to make com- 
ments and positive suggestions for improve- 
ment. In connection with this critical study, 
which went on until March 1, 1945, a well- 
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known school-building questionnaire was used 
in an attempt to get a general agreement on 
material, specifications, and such items as fur- 
nishings and equipment. The same question- 
naire was used with the board members and 
interested parents. The replies to the ques- 
tionnaires were compiled and compared with 
summarized opinions of a large number of 
architects and superintendents. 

In March, 1945, the Owens Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo, set up in the physics labo- 
ratory of the University of Michigan an ex- 
perimental classroom similar to that planned 
for the elementary building in our city. The 
purpose was to provide the glass company 
and ourselves with data on lighting conditions 
which might be produced with different kinds 
of glass materials placed in outside school 
windows and clerestory windows. By August 
28, 1945, a general agreement had _ been 
reached upon most of the fundamental prin- 
ciples to be embodied in typical elementary 
classrooms. Between October, 1944, and Sep- 
tember, 1946, a total of six revisions of plans 
were made before we finally adopted the 
detailed plans and specifications for both 
buildings. 

Thus in September, 1946, after about two 
and one-half years of planning, our projects 
had been practically completed. 


The High School Addition 

The addition to be attached to the present 
high school building will conform to the origi- 
nal building in design and largely in construc- 
tion and finish. The present gymnasium seat- 
ing capacity will be doubled and two cross 
courts will be provided and the present length 
of the floor used as a new playing court. Twice 
as much dressing room space will be provided 
and a team room and storeroom space will 
be added. A social room semicircular in shape, 
with auxiliary automatic heating equipment, a 
stage, and provisions for serving refreshments 
will be an innovation. This room will double 
as a classroom for dramatic groups, music 
groups, and evening meetings up to a capacity 
of 100 persons. The music room immediately 
above will be the same in shape and will have 
two small practice rooms adjacent. A new 
large shop, square in shape, will be equipped 
for “general shop” courses, including plan- 
ning, metallurgy, woodworking, electrical 
working, sheet metal, and automotive mechan- 
ics. The new library and study hall is to be 

larg space. Off of this room will 
open 4a conterence room and a book repair 


4 irge juare 


room 
A number « lterations will be carried out 


in the present | school building. The home- 
economics department will be equipped with a 
htting room, new unit kitchens, laundry equip- 
ment, refrigeration, and other facilities. A 
new cafeteria will consist of three dining 
rooms separated by sliding partitions. Voca- 
tional agriculture will be placed in the old 
shop space. Art rooms are to be renovated 
and new equipment provided. A book storage 
room, extra storage space for stage scenery, 
oil heating, and an elevator for supplies are 
extra features to be added. 
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Britsch & Munger, Architects, Toledo, Ohio. 


The New Elementary School 

A site comprising 14 acres of completely 
level space has been bought in the future 
geographical center of the town for the new 
elementary school. This site is removed com- 
pletely from through-traffic hazards, is free 
from noise and dirt, and is in a beautiful 
landscape setting. 

The building planned will accommodate 
more than 500 children, but will be so built 
that the wings may be extended without costly 
alterations. The general plan is T shaped, at 
the center of which are the community and 
administrative facilities. The auditorium will 
be equipped with seats for all sizes of chil- 
dren as well as adults, but is being planned 
primarily for children. The stage will have 
steps across the front and the floor will be 
inclined somewhat. Cinder block walls will 
be used and the ceiling will be shaped and 
treated to provide excellent acoustics. Offices 
and a clinic will be provided near by. This 
central lobby will be well lighted and fitted 
for social gatherings with a fireplace and com- 
fortable chairs. Immediately under the lobby 
will be the cafeteria, playroom, and bicycle 
storage room. The three corridors leading to 
this common lobby are to be lighted by re- 
cessed fixtures and skylights. It is planned to 
place kindergarten, first and second grades in 
one wing, third and fourth grades in another 
wing, and grades five and six in the third 
wing. Near to the center of the building is 
to be placed a classroom provided with equip- 
ment necessary to accommodate an ungraded 
class. 


The typical classroom of this building will 
provide more space than usually has been 
provided for elementary children. The room 
itself is to be approximately 24 feet by 36 feet 
with an alcove workroom 15 feet by 20 feet. 
The size will be justified, however, by a study 
of the activities held desirable for children of 
this age. It is the belief of the local school 
authorities that each elementary classroom 
should be, as nearly as possible, a complete 
living unit which the children need not leave 
under normal circumstances. 

Special efforts have been given to the prob- 
lem of lighting. The outside wall will be en- 
tirely glass and to prevent heat losses, it is 
hoped that special glazed windows will be 
used. Opposite this wall, high above the 
blackboards will be an area of glass block 
planned to reflect the light rays to the ceiling 
from which they will be directed downward. 
Thus the inside portion of the room which is 
normally darker than the outside half will be 
adequately lighted. In order to provide this 
clerestory lighting, a sloping ceiling will be 
used. This will provide not only improved 
lighting intensities, but it will also reduce 
noise by eliminating one parallel surface. 

Seats will, of course, be movable. Locker 
space just outside the door will be provided 
for each child, and the lockers will be manu- 
ally operated by the teacher. Toilet rooms will 
be provided in each room, and the alcove will 
have work benches and a large amount of 
storage space. The floors are to be asphalt 
tile. The walls are to be cinder block, painted 
in vivid key colors. 

The kindergarten room will be similar to 
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Classroom Unit, Perrysburg Elementary School, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
The drawing makes clear the area of the corridor and of the 
clerestory glass brick supplementary lighting. 


the other classrooms except that it will be 
larger, will have a fireplace, and increased 
glass area. The special or ungraded room will 
be similar to other classrooms except some- 
what larger? Each room will have an outside 
exit. 

The streets of Perrysburg are laid out, 
contrary to the usual American custom, with- 
out regard to the main points of the compass. 
This fact has been utilized to so orientate the 
building that the problem of glare from direct 
south or west light will be eliminated. The 
possibility of glare will be further reduced by 
an overhang of the eaves on the more sunny 
sides. 

Each room in the building will be provided 
with a clock and a radio loud-speaker oper- 
ated by a master control public-address sys- 
tem centered in the office. The supplementary 
lighting of the classrooms will be by means 
of fluorescent fixtures in continuous rows. 


The classrooms will be heated by a finned 
type of convector located under the window 
seats. Heat will be supplied by a two-pipe 
high temperature forced hot-water heating 
system. The water tube steel boilers will be 
fired by oil burners. The workrooms will be 
heated by cabinet convectors placed under the 
workbenches. Classrooms will be ventilated by 
fan units in passages beneath the corridors. 
These fan units will receive air from flues 
extending down from the lighting courts above 
the corridor roof. A portion of the air will be 
recirculated from the classrooms into the cor- 
ridors and thence through combination out- 
side air and recirculating air flues to the fan 
rooms in the basement passages. A portion of 
the air from the classrooms and workrooms 
will be mechanically exhausted through the 
individual toilet rooms into pipe space back 
of the toilets from which it will be removed 
by exhaust fan units and discharged outside 
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the walls. Air will be supplied to separate fan 
units maintained at 54 degrees by automatic 
control of outside air, recirculating and vent 
dampers. Blast coils will raise the temperature 
of the air from 54 degrees to 75 degrees and 
serve only for ventilation and air circulation. 
The recirculating unit ventilators at the en- 
trance will discharge at the floor and re- 
circulate through the top. 

The cafeteria and auditorium will be heated 
by unit heaters, utilizing fresh and recirculated 
air emitted through ceiling diffusers. Pneu- 
matic, automatic control will be provided for 
radiators, convectors, unit ventilators, unit 
heaters, fan unit valves, outside air, recircu- 
lating and vent dampers. Low limit aquastats 
at the most exposed points in each of the 
eight zoned areas will be provided to prevent 
freezing. 

Drinking fountains will be recessed in cor- 
ridor walls, and these fixtures together with 
toilet fixtures will be arranged to suit the size 
of the children to be placed in the different 
rooms. 


Value of Timely Planning 


Throughout the two and one-half years of 
planning, all the emphasis possible was given 
to the principle that those who use a school- 
house should have a part in planning it. Now 
that the preliminary work is practically over, 
we know that we are right in asking for plenty 
of time. But we know too that it is possible 
to have too much time for planning. 

Obviously during our two and one-half years 
more changes in construction cost have oc- 
curred than previously occurred in the history 
of our country. However, even in normal 
times, the cost changes over a period of two 
and one-half years are more than any planning 
could foresee. There is some danger too in 
extended planning because of waning interest 
among those whose sustained help is needed 
most. There will be personnel changes which 
require constant repetition of certain acts and 
discussions. Over a long period more revamp- 
ing and revising of blueprints than is abso- 
lutely necessary will be asked for. Likewise, 
ideas and equipment will change radically. 
This note of warning should be sounded also: 
too long a period of planning causes the for- 
mation of pressure blocs whose knowledge of 
a functional school may be meager but whose 
wishes become very strong. 

We are not ready to erect our planned 
structures. Costs have trebled since our 
original cost planning, and we cannot hope 
to get them lower than double our original 
estimates. 

In closing, we cannot refrain from pointing 
out what all school people know: Building 
codes in most of our states are seriously 
antiquated and provide little help. They are 
mostly restrictive, regulatory, and hampering. 
They consider safety only and almost entirely 
ignore the primary function of a school struc- 
ture—the instruction of children. Time is 
marching on and school plans are being 
brought to completion every day, but nothing 
at all is being done to revise these hampering 
school building codes throughout our land. 
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An Engineer Recalls — 








Unit Ventilation—Its History and Progress 


Unit ventilation is no longer a new idea. 
Nor is it a very old one, either. The first unit 
ventilator in my experience was a Peerless 
machine on display at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1914. 
I was heating and ventilating engineer for the 
city of Buffalo at that time, and in that ca- 
pacity was asked to inspect the apparatus. I 
was not deeply impressed. In fact, my interest 
was not aroused until two years later, when I 
was called as an expert witness in a taxpayer’s 
injunction suit against the board of education 
of Utica, N. Y., asking that the board be re- 
strained from installing unit ventilation in a 
proposed new building for the Utica Free 
Academy. 

This installation was a large one, involving 
more than 150 units, and although the suit 
was filed by a local contractor, it was actually 
instigated and supported by a group of venti- 
lating equipment manufacturers. I was re- 
tained by the plaintiff, who charged that the 
system selected by the board was inadequate 
and impracticable for a building of that size 
and character. There is no question that the 
main purpose of the suit was to impede the 
progress made by a few pioneers in unit ven- 
tilation. But neither is there any doubt in my 
mind but what those behind it acted, to a 
large extent, in good faith. 

However, the real issue raised was not set- 
tled. After hearing the testimony, the court 
dismissed the case on the ground that the 
board apparently had acted in good faith and 
within its rights. During the preparation and 
trial of this case I acquired a great deal of 
firsthand information on unit ventilation and 
became acquainted with M. G. Hubbard, who 
had devised the original apparatus. Some two 
years later, when Herman Nelson purchased 
Hubbard’s business, I accepted the position 
as chief engineer of his company and have 
been with that organization ever since. 


Hubbard's Earliest Studies 

It sometimes takes an intruder to inject 
new life into an industry. Hubbard was, by 
training, an electrical engineer and knew prac- 
tically nothing about heating and ventilation 
when he first engaged in this enterprise. He 
simply did not like being cooped up in an 
office in downtown New York and decided to 
do something about it. Accordingly, he de- 
vised a mechanical window ventilator, which 
he found did an excellent job in warm 
weather, but which was of no use in cold 
weather. He then set about to remedy this 
defect by incorporating a heating element. 
This proved more difficult than he had an- 
ticipated and he soon found himself con- 
fronted with problems of noise, dirt, control, 
circulation, freezing, and with 
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difficulties. But being a student and an in- 
genious fellow, he eventually solved these 
problems and developed what he called the 
Monarch Ventilator. 

During his studies Hubbard developed a 
keen interest in heating and ventilation gen- 
erally. The information acquired enlarged his 
perspective and resulted in the development 
of the Monarch System of Ventilation for 
schools -—— the prototype of what is now known 
as the unit system of ventilation. Because he 
was not bound by prejudices and conventions, 
but was impressed by the newest theories in 
medicine, Hubbard disregarded established 
practice and introduced certain features which 
both simplified and improved the ventilation 
of school buildings. This aroused considerable 
indignation and protest, as indicated by the 
trial at Utica and similar incidents. But time 
has demonstrated the soundness of his ideas, 
and they have since become common practice. 


Meaning of “Unit” System 

The nucleus of Hubbard’s system was, of 
course, the Monarch Ventilator. It was this 
device which distinguished the system from 
the so-called central fan systems then almost 
universally used in schools; and it was this 
machine that caused the system to be gener- 
ally designated as a “unit” system. I should 
add, however, that while the two things are 
closely associated, it is the unitary treatment 
of the rooms, rather than the unitary nature 
of the apparatus, that justifies the term “unit 
system.” One room may be equipped with 
several units, but a single unit cannot serve 
more than one room. 

A number of advantages accrue to treating 
each room in a school as a wholly independent 
unit. First, each room need be ventilated only 
when in use, and to the extent needed. Sec- 
ond, unitary treatment does away with space- 
taking, costly, unsightly, and unsanitary dis- 
tributing ducts, and frees the basement of 
distributing and conditioning apparatus and 
appurtenances. Third, it greatly reduces the 
power required for distributing air. Not only 
must a central fan operate against a consider- 
ably greater static head, but it must handle 
considerably more air to compensate for con- 
duit leakage. Fourth, the unit system assures 
better air distribution, and is not affected in 
this capacity by operating conditions. And 
fifth, conditions in each room can be better 
controlled. 

To partly offset the second advantage enu- 
merated, unit ventilation has the objection of 
placing extra equipment in the occupied rooms 
and providing air intakes in the outer walls. 
This objection had considerable force in the 
early days, when the equipment was large and 
ungainly, but it has lost most of its force 
with’ modern equipment. Likewise, the third 
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advantage was much less marked in the early 
days, due to the low efficiency of the small 
fans and motors in the unitary equipment and 
the necessity for converting the usual a.c. 
service to direct current. The use of direct 
current motors also added to the cost of unit 
ventilation by requiring a motor-generator set 
and a separate system of wiring. 


Early Objections Met 

An objection frequently urged against the 
unit system in the early days was that a large 
number of small units scattered all over the 
building would require a great deal more at- 
tention and service than a few large units 
located in the basement. But time has shown 
that this objection bears little or no weight. 
In fact, I have not heard it raised for years. 
I suppose it is a reasonable presumption that 
a unit system will perhaps demand somewhat 
more care than a central fan system, but not 
enough more to merit serious consideration. 
The fact is that, aside from occasional oiling 
and inspection, the only servicing required is 
to clean the filters. In our own experience, at 
least, repairs have been a negligible item. Not- 
withstanding the fact that some machines 
have been in use for more than 25 years, and 
some Monarch machines for as long as 35 
years, I have yet to hear of one becoming 
unfit for further service. 

An objection offered against unit ventilation 
is the possibility of noise. There is no denying 
the possibflity. It was recognized by Hubbard, 
and has been a problem with which every 
manufacturer of unit ventilators has coped 
with varying degrees of success. It was this 
difficulty, together with speed regulation, that 
drove Hubbard to the use of direct-current 
motors. I can safely say that all manufac- 
turers who now specialize in this type of 
apparatus have succeeded in completely elimi- 
nating all mechanical noise. But I can’t say 
as much for air noise. 

No one has succeeded in completely sup- 
pressing air noise when a unit is operating at 
full capacity in an unoccupied schoolroom 
of average construction, and delivering air in 
sufficient volume and at sufficient velocity to 
insure thorough diffusion. But machines are 
now available in which the noise is scarcely 
perceptible, and is unobjectionable, when the 
units are operating under normal conditions. 


Unique Air Circulation 

What really made unit ventilation succeed 
was not so much the unitary feature, per se, 
as a unique method of air circulation. I might 
add that this method of air circulation is only 
practicable with unitary apparatus and was 
probably evolved as the result of certain char- 
acteristics of the apparatus. The first feature 
of this method, and the one attributable to 
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View in a classroom showing one of the first unit ventilators. 
The machine extended into the room and occupied one-fourth of the 


middle classroom window. 


some extent to the nature of the apparatus, 
is the delivery of air into the room in a 
high velocity vertical jet directed toward the 
ceiling. The second and complementary fea- 
ture was the restriction of the vent outlets. 

By delivering the air toward the ceiling of 
the room at a comparatively high velocity, a 
thorough intermixture of air is effected in the 
upper region of the room and forced down 
through the occupied zone in a state of mild 
agitation. The purpose in restricting the vent 
outlet is to create enough back pressure to 
prevent short circuits and drafts. As a further 
precaution against drafts, and to save space 
and cost, vent flues were dispensed with. The 
air was discharged from the rooms into the 
building corridors and allowed to escape from 
the corridors through roof ventilators. The 
vent outlets usually consisted of small grilles 
placed in the lower portion of doors communi- 
cating with the corridors. Since the unit ven- 
tilators were placed on the outside wall of the 
room and the vent outlet on a corridor wall, 
they were usually on opposite sides of the 
room. But no significance should be attached 
to this relationship; the respective locations 
were determined by independent considera- 
tions. 

By reason of these features, it was possible 
to maintain a sufficiently high plenum condi- 
tion in rooms to greatly reduce infiltration 
and to obtain thorough diffusion. Upon cur- 
sory examination, there may not appear to be 
much difference between Hubbard’s method 
of air circulation and previous practice. But 
in one all-important particular, it proved to 
be the difference between success and failure. 
Air could be safely introduced at a tempera- 


ture enough lower than that desired in the 
room to accomplish the necessary degree of 
cooling —a result which is now recognized as 
the principal function of ventilation. Under 
the earlier practice, where the air was deliv- 
ered into the roem in a horizontal direction 
and at a low velocity, there was a tendency 
for the air to drop to the floor and cause 
drafts, if materially cooler than the room air; 
and this condition was aggravated by stratifi- 
cation and short circuits. 


Blast and Split Systems 

In order to appreciate what was accom- 
plished, one must go back and review the 
Situation that existed at that time. The first 
mechanical systems. of ventilation for schools 
were so-called “blast” systems. The air was 
introduced into the room at a velocity of 300 
to 400 feet per minute through a side-wall 
inlet placed about eight feet above the floor, 
and escaped through a vent outlet at the 
floor on the same wall. The vent outlet usually 
connected with a vertical flue extending 
through the roof, and was from 75 to 80 per 
cent as large as the inlet. The system was 
supposed to introduce the air at a sufficiently 
high temperature to warm the room in the 
coldest weather, and provision was made to 
lower this temperature, as required, by ad- 
mixing by-passed air of a lower temperature. 
Generally speaking, these systems were un- 
satisfactory. Due to infiltration and poor dif- 
fusion, it was frequently impossible to prop- 
erly warm rooms in cold weather, particularly 
on the windward sides of buildings, and drafts 
rendered these rooms uncomfortable at other 
times. 
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In an effort to correct these faults, the so- 
called “split” system was devised. In this 
system, the heating and ventilation were han- 
dled separately. Direct radiation controlled by 
room thermostats was used for heating. Air 
for ventilation was circulated in the same way 
as before, but was admitted to the rooms at 
approximately the temperature supposed to be 
maintained in the rooms. As a rule, the con- 
trolling thermostats, which were located in 
the air supply ducts, were set to maintain a 
temperature slightly higher than that desired 
in the rooms. No provision whatever was 
made for cooling. Even recourse to opening 
windows was denied by rules based on the 
theory that this would interfere with ventila- 
tion. 

The inevitable result of this arrangement 
was almost continuous overheating. Tempera- 
tures as high as 85 degrees F. were not un- 
common in average winter weather and caused 
widespread complaint. Nevertheless, the 
“split” system had the almost universal sup- 
port of the engineering fraternity, and was 
tolerated by school authorities and the public 
through fear of what might happen to the 
children if they were not provided with 30 
cubic feet of fresh air per minute. This system 
was in common use when Hubbard entered 
the field, and in the light of the times, his 
accomplishment was a marked improvement. 


Corridor Venting 

But he did not have easy sailing. Among 
other things, his handling of the exhaust end 
of the system evoked considerable criticism. 
This arose partly from an old notion that the 
air leaving the rooms would be foul and would 
fill the corridors with air unfit to breathe. 
However, the fallacy was so generally recog- 
nized — even at that time —that this argu- 
ment was soon dropped. It was also variously 
contended that corridor venting would af- 
ford an increased fire hazard, and that the 
open vents in the doors would cause corridor 
sounds to interfere with study. In fact, it was 
even asserted that the plenum condition built 
up in the rooms by vent restriction was dan- 
gerous. But these contentions were eventually 
disposed of for what they were worth. When 
fire marshals and insurance men were con- 
sulted, they said that corridor venting actu- 
ally reduced the fire hazard, and the other 
arguments were dropped for want of support. 

The fact is that corridor venting had so 
many practical advantages, in addition to se- 
curing better diffusion, that it gained in popu- 
larity. It simplified the system, eliminated 
space taking, costly and draft-producing flues, 
and effected operating economy by helping to 
warm corridors. Modern development in unit 
ventilation has gone a step further and has 
done away with the door grilles. The air is 
allowed to find its way out of the rooms 
through clearances around the corridor doors 
and crevices around windows. At first, some 
fear was expressed that with weather-stripped 
windows and modern building construction, 
the rate of air circulation would be affected 
by omitting the vent outlets through the cor- 
ridor doors. But this has not proved to be the 
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case. It is reasonable to assume that more 
power is required to force the air through a 
tightly constructed room than through a 
loosely constructed one. However, the extra 
power required in the case of schoolrooms is 
not appreciable. Practical experience in thou- 
sands of cases has failed to reveal a single 
instance in which the output of the ventilators 
has been affected materially by omitting vent 
outlets. 


Improvements in Unit Ventilators 


During the years that followed Hubbard’s 
personal departure from the business, up until 
1930, the only changes in unit ventilation were 
improvements in the apparatus. These were 
manifold, but I shall only mention the major 
ones. The first of these —at least in magni- 
tude and importance—consisted in com- 
pletely redesigning the apparatus by substi- 
tuting a light, compact nonferrous radiator 
for Hubbard’s large cast-iron radiator. This 
change greatly reduced the size and improved 
the appearance of the machines, Sllowed them 
to be shipped completely assembled, and re- 
duced installation costs and trouble. It also 
allowed the air intake to be removed from the 
lower part of the window and placed in the 
wall underneath. 

The appearance of the early unit ventilators 
was a severe handicap. Most certainly they 
could not be considered a thing of beauty, and 
since they were adapted to bring in the air 
supply through the lower portion of a win- 
dow, and had to be mounted accordingly, 
they added conspicuousness to unattractive- 
ness. That they were tolerated is a tribute to 
the service rendered by them. As redesigned, 
they were no longer an eyesore, and the de- 
mand mounted rapidly. Since then reduced 
height, improved lines, high-grade workman- 
ship and finish, and arrangements for conceal- 
ing pipe connections have removed virtually 
ill objection to their appearance. 

\ second major improvement lay in the 

bstitution of alternating for direct-current 

This not only did away with the need 
or a motor-generator set and separate wiring, 
Various 
almost from the start, to 


er reduced operating costs. 
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The newest unit ventilators do not 
interfere with the window lighting 
or with the wall aisle space. 
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A typical modern unit ventilator in the Elgin High School, Elgin, Illinois. 


use alternating current motors of one kind or 
another. But these proved unsuccessful be- 
cause of noise, lack of regulation, or mechani- 
cal difficulties until a special condensor type 
motor was developed for the purpose. The 
alternating current motors used today in unit 
ventilators meet every requirement of the 
service and will operate indefinitely with no 
attention further than oiling. 


Adoption of Thermal Theory 

However, the greatest improvement in unit 
ventilation was in the method of operation, 
introduced in 1930. This change placed unit 
ventilation far in advance of other schemes 
for heating and ventilating schools. It not only 
effected a substantial reduction in the initial 
cost of heating and ventilation and assured 
better regulation, but provides for a saving 
of a third or more in fuel. In fact, this im- 
provement was so revolutionary that it 
brought about a change in virtually all venti- 
lating codes. I refer to the reduction to prac- 
tice of the so-called Thermal Theory of Ven- 
tilation. 

Prior to the introduction of this idea, ven- 
tilation practice had always been predicated 
on what was generally known as the Carbon- 
Dioxide Theory, although that theory was 
modified considerably over the years. It dates 
back to the discovery by a French scientist, 
toward the end of the eighteenth céntury, that 
respiration is a form of combustion, in which 
oxygen unites with carbon to form carbon 
dioxide. The really important result of the 


union—the generation of heat—seems to 
have been overlooked by the early students of 
ventilation. Fascinated by the chemical dis- 
covery, they focused their attention on the 
chemical result. They concluded that the no- 
toriously bad atmospheric conditions of 
crowded rooms was directly attributable to 
this chemical phenomenon and that carbon 
dioxide was toxic. 

The art of ventilation developed along this 
line, and it became the object in practice to 
remove air abnormally charged with this gas 
and to replace it with so-called fresh air. On 
the assumption that carbon dioxide is a heavy 
gas which would naturally settle to the lower 
level of a room, ventilation was first regarded 
as a separation process and so-called foul air 
was drawn off at the floor level and replaced 
with fresh air admitted above the breathing 
line. The influence of this concept is still to 
be seen in such terms as “foul air flues” — 
used today. 

Scientific investigations conducted nearly a 
century later demonstrated that carbon di- 
oxide is not a poisonous gas. But the notion 
that it is harmful has prevailed to some ex- 
tent. For example, it was thought that its 
presence in more than limited amounts pro- 
duced headaches and fatigue. A theory was 
also evolved that air expelled in breathing 
was laden with toxic organic matter, and that 
carbon dioxide constituted an index of the 
extent to which the air of a room had been 
thus contaminated. But this theory was also 

(Concluded on page 85) 





For City School Neighborhoods — 


Planning School Building Programs 


N. L. Engelhardt * 


Just thirty years ago the first comprehensive treatise on 
planning school building programs was being prepared. It has 
long since gone out of print. Editor Bruce has asked me to review 
the principles followed in this field of administration since this 
first publication of mine, and to point out the progress that has 
been made. 

Planning school building programs began, to be sure, with the 
placement of the first public schools in this country. The earliest 
method seemed to be to find a piece of land that nobody else 
wanted, perhaps on the edge of a swamp, at the triangular 
juncture of two roads, or a rocky area that defied cultivation, and 
to dedicate it to the lofty purposes of education. Progressing from 
these early, and perhaps unacknowledged, standards to the basic 
considerations and techniques of the planning of the present 
decade has followed a slow and yet evolving and illuminating 
course. Today probably very few school systems proceed to con- 
struct a school building without intensive community analyses and 
thoroughgoing educational diagnoses, and all of this is reduced 
to the printed page in a planning brochure or reproduced in the 
local press. Planning the school plant has become a fixed feature 
of the training for every prospective superintendent of schools. 
The professional libraries of every school system list a constantly 
growing body of literature in this basically important area of 
administration. 

Today the problems associated with planning school building 
programs may be thrown roughly into ten categories, i.e., 


*Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
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Diagram |— Place of residence of pupils in the 
schools of the Red Hook-Gowanus neighborhoods. 
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Diagram II — Annual spot map of pupils’ residences 
used for locating schools and readjusting school 
attendance areas. 


1. The analysis of population in all of its combinations and sub- 
divisions pertinent to the educational program. 

2. The survey of community residential, industrial, and com- 
mercial growth, the future trends and the rapidity of transitions 

3. The intergration with the work of community planning 
agencies, serving traffic, recreation, housing, and other areas 

4. The review of the existing educational organization and the 
future projection of its subdivisions 

5. The consideration of all parts of the existing school plant 
and the determination of their roles in the future building program 

6. The agreement on determinants affecting sizes and locations 
of sites to fit each educational subdivision in the approved 
organization 

7. The professional projection of the program of space require- 
ments for satisfactory educational service in each type of school, 
and the agreement on educational specifications for each type of 
space 

8. The measurement of the financial ability of the community 
to meet its school building needs and the suggestion of a financial 
plan to meet future obligations 

9. The selection of school sites with due regard to a compre- 
hensive community plan, with full recognition of all community 
needs, and with full understanding that the future, with its pos- 
sible educational changes, must also be served on sites chosen 

10. The determination of the building program with inclusion 
of the rehabilitation projects, the new construction of total and 
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Diagram Ill — Map showing utilization and occupancy 
of Yorkville-East Harlem school district. 





partial units, and the time spacing of these projects over a five-or 
ten year program 


While this work is going forward, the board of education and 
the administrative staff will plan for frequent and preferably con- 

nt consultation and discussion of the school building needs 
ith community leaders and groups. The planning of a school 
uilding program is a major community enterprise affecting the 
nterests of all citizens. The processes must be democratically 
pursued. The conflicts must be resolved through the presentation 
of facts and open discussion. The final programs should preferably 
have approval by a significant majority of the citizens. 

The carrying out of all of these processes before erecting a new 
chool is certainly a desirable advance over the erection of a new 
school on a site simply because it had in earlier, less precise, days 
been set aside for school purposes. The impact of the automobile 
on residential developments, the acceptance of new standards for 
ull aspects of community advancement, the emphasis upon more 
re ilistic objectives for the educational and recreational develop- 
ment of our youth and the acceptance of the principle that edu- 
cation is a lifelong task have affected the values to be derived 
irom the school plant and thus its very character. Such influences 
innot be ignored if the community is to be adequately served 


Category 1. The Analysis of Population 
No school building program can be advanced without an accu- 


rot 


ite school district map. Every board of education should arrange 
have such a map available for its work. Population analyses 
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Diagram IV — Greatly reduced map of a school 
district showing residential saturation. 


are best interpreted when clearly shown on such maps. Diagrams 
I and II illustrate this point. Annually made maps like this show 
trends. High school students frequently participate in their 
making. 

United States Census Tracts provide the best basis for popu- 
lation comparisons over decades. Adjusting the local annual census 
to these tracts has obvious advantages. Diagram III shows the 
census tracts of a section of a large city. Schools serve homes and 
should be located in areas devoted to residences. The distribution 
of the houses of a school district, as shown in Diagram IV, offers 
a good basis for beginning school planning. Diagram V offers 
another illustration of vacant lands which existed a few years 
ago but where houses are now being built. The acquisition of sites 
ahead of need is a good business proposition in such cases. 

Diagram VI illustrates four of many different types of use 
areas in American city development. These variations have many 
implications for school building planning. Let us consider them 
for elementary schools. The population is here considered by the 
acre, but it should be remembered that in calculating the number 
of persons per acre, less than 50 per cent of the total land surface 
is available for residential development. Much of the area is re- 
quired for streets; a smaller portion is required for churches, 
schools (both public and nonpublic), and institutions of various 
kinds. A portion of the area is also used by retail stores, garages, 
and other commercial or industrial establishments which serve the 
neighborhood. Here, too, there is great variation from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood. 

Elementary schools are located to serve neighborhoods, and 
walking distance for children should be reduced to a minimum. 
A city plans its schools so that its children do not have to walk 
long distances. If the school be thought of as the center of a 
circle, and if this circle has a radius of a half mile, most of the 
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Diagram V — Map showing residential location in a 
growing school district. 


children living in the circle will be able to get to and from school 
without being required to travel excessive distances. 

Such a circle will contain a little less than four fifths of a square 
mile, or a little more than 500 acres. The number of public school 
children in such an area depends very largely upon the type of 
residential development. Let us consider four distinct types of 
development, though in actual practice one finds a mixture of 
these as well as others not represented here. 


Type A. One-Family Detached Houses 
When this type is fully developed, the density of population 
averages about 35 persons per acre. A circle with a radius of one- 
half mile will include a total population of about 17,500, and, 
in a city like New York, a total kindergarten and elementary 
school population of about 1670 (9.5 per cent of 17,500). 


Type B. Two-Family and One-Family Attached Houses 
In areas of this type which have been fully developed, the 
density of population will average about 70 persons per acre. 
Such an area for New York City will include a total population 
of about 35,000, a total kindergarten-elementary school popula- 
tion of 3340, and a public kindergarten-elementary school popu- 
lation of 2500. 


Type C. Large Housing Developments 
Some large housing developments in New York City have a 
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Diagram VII — Trend in school attendance in 
Red Hook-Gowanus neighborhoods. 
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Diagram Vi — Map of one-half mile radius largely 
reduced. The original indicated the location 
of each house by type. 


density of population which averages about 270 persons per acre. 
These developments may cover 16 or 17 acres and accommodate 
a total population of about 5000. There is, however, a wide vari- 
ation here, for Parkchester in the Bronx contains a population 
in excess of 40,000. Such developments are usually erected on 
land which has not yet been developed or has previously been 
used for nonresidential purposes. Since there are such wide de- 
viations from average in this type of development, it would seem 
that the best which could be done under the circumstances would 
be to consider the school needs of the development after the plans 
have been drawn. 


Type D. Industrial and Commercial Developments 


A large amount of industrial and commercial developments 
discourages residential development. There seem to be no general 
rules for forecasting the future developmnt of such neighborhoods. 
Some industrial areas have no residential population, others have 
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Diagram IX — School zones and vacant classrooms 
adjoining the Idlewild Airport. 


a very small population, while still others have a population of 
moderate size. Therefore, no formula can be established. 

Diagrams VII and VIII illustrate two other of the many types 
of population analyses which may aid in ascertaining the school 
building needs. Administrators will select for their own com- 
munity studies the most effective and most pertinent of the data 
to present. 


Category 2. The Survey of Community Growth 
This requires contacts with realtors, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and with the industrial leaders of the community. Maps 
showing the location of homes in the community, the zoned areas 
and the building permits issued, represent types of studies to be 
made. 


Category 3. Integration With City Planning 

Many cities have active city planning agencies. If they do not 
function, their activities should be revived and stimulated. Dia- 
gram IX relates school needs to the projection of an airport, 
which is becoming an increasingly important influence upon com- 
munity characteristics. The prognostication of the character of 
the area surrounding airports and the school services to be ad- 
vanced is a problem that requires intimate integration with the 
highway, industrial, and commercial proposals. 

Through traffic arteries, recreational developments, land _rec- 
lamation, civic center places, and newly created suburbs are 
types of many over-all city planning features affecting the lo- 
cation of schools, the size of sites, as well as the services they 
are to render. 


Category 4. The Present and Future 
Educational Organization 
School organizations will not remain static. Changes from the 
5-4 to the 6-3-3 have been frequent with the resultant necessity 
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for changing the school plant. Today the 6-3-3 is being expanded 
here and there to the K-6—4—-4. Proposals have been welcomed by 
parents to the K—3—3-3-3 and to the NS-K-—3-3-4—4. In words, 
this latter means buildings providing for nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and a unit of the first three grades; buildings with pro- 
visions for grades 4—6 inclusive; buildings for grades 7—10 in- 
clusive, and buildings for grades 11--14 inclusive. The community 
must first determine the school organization for which to build, 
for buildings designed for one purpose cost much money for 
adjustment to other types of organizations. 


Category 5. The Conservation of Desirable 
Existing Structures 


A building program is predicated on the principle of retention 
of all serviceable existing structures and their rehabilitation, where 
necessary, to newly conceived purposes. Diagram X indicates for 
a city section that all A type or fire resistive buildings are to be 
retained, that all C types or nonfire resistive structures are to 
be abandoned; that junior high schools are to be built where 
none existed before, and that elementary schools are to be reduced 
in number through consolidation. There are many school buildings 
throughout the nation, which if adequately renovated would con- 
tinue to serve well, although they have been in existence more 
than thirty years. Careful planning may make this procedure 
more economical than new construction, and still result in de- 
sirable structures. 


Category 6. Location and Size of Sites 


The most common errors in school building planning have 
been the selection of sites that in a short time have proved to be 
too small, and the location of a site where it serves poorly the 
group attending the school, or at a point on the fringe of the 
area to be serviced. To the credit of many school boards, let it be 
noted that their foresight and courage in selecting 30 to 50 acres 
for high schools, 10 to 15 acres for junior high schools, and 5 
acres for elementary schools, have, through the years, been ap- 
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preciated widely and approved by their fellow citizens. Extending 
community service, the expanding requirements of recreation, and 
the adjustment of the curriculum to meet the needs of individuals 
are accepted concepts affecting minimal standards for school sites 
today. City areas congested through the poor planning of bygone 
opportunities must make as reasonable adjustment to these 
standards as finances permit. 


Category 7. Professional Basis for All Building Decisions 

More and more has come to administrative officers the reali- 
zation that educational spaces must result from group planning. 
Teachers and supervisors are expected to “deliver the goods,” 


3) namely to get the kinds of educational results the curriculum, 
$3 in spite of or in consonance with public opinion, outlines in 


directives and objectives. Diagrams XI and XII show first a 
principal’s office, the details of which have emerged from con- 
ferences of supervisors as well as school clerks; second, an ele- 
mentary classroom which teachers have planned. This work should 
be started early in a school building program. It should be carried 
on without cessation. Its culmination should be a comprehensive 
building manual like those produced in New York City, Oklahoma 
City, and Cincinnati. Where such a task appears too formidable 
for a small community, perhaps joint action by a group of such 
will produce the desired result. 


Category 8. The Measurement of Financial Ability 


This should not be a spasmodic or intermittent service to the 
community, nor should the community be permitted to feel that 
all school building financing must be done through taxing local 
real estate. Federal aid was once granted in liberal amounts 
through the PWA. State aid is possible where extensive and new 
tax programs are resulting in concentration of public monies in 
state hands. Today the increased cost of construction, in many 
places double that of 1940, makes new school building an im- 
possibility in many communities until new financing is made 
available or costs recede. The American people need new school 
buildings now. They will not be content with portables or com- 
bustibles. Hence the great need for renewed emphasis upon the 
financing problem. 


Category 9. Development of a Comprehensive Site Plan 

Some day a competent researcher will show the desirable per- 
centage of a community’s area that should be devoted to educa- 
tion and its related recreation program. Considering the im- 
portance of education in the advancement of communities, there 
has been contentment too long with too little land. Education’s 
program also requires protection against extensive residential hous- 
ing developments without initial consideration and assignment of 
lands for educational purposes. Large-scale housing projects or 
realtors’ subdivisions of adandoned estates, or previously un- 
developed areas without the inclusion of provisions for educational 
needs, should not be possibilities in American communities. 
“There ought to be a law” and no doubt there will be soon. 

The undesirable fact is that in most instances not enough land 
is set aside for education, and not enough consideration is given 
this need before conflicting developments already begin. A com- 
munity’s school site plan should be built with courage, vision, and 


2. Water Closet 
33. Light Switch 
4. Table, 72 inches, Type A 
Soundproof Window in Radio Control Room 
36. Loudspeaker with cut-off switch 
37. Paper Receptacle 
38. Counter High Files, Legal Size, Linoleum Top 
Under 39. Swinging Low Gate 
40. Wood Settee. 6 foot 
41. Chair Rail or Wainscot 
4 Base 
43. Paper Cup Dispenser 
44. Paper Towel Dispenser 


wide 45. Soap Dispenser, Liquid 
46. Steel Clothing Locker 
47. Umbrella Stand 


48. Costumer 
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conviction. There has been much 
debate in past years about site se- 
lection and purchase in advance of 
actual need. Regardless of the finan- 
cial aspects of this problem, it 
should be borne in mind that losses 
in educational opportunity can 
never be retrieved, and that in the 
long run the greatest financial asset 
a community has is a citizenry edu- 
cated, trained, and practiced in the 
fields which have made the most of 
their talents and hopes. 


Category 10. The Complete State- 
ment of the Building Program 
The underlying criteria here are: 
a) Comprehensiveness to serve 

all geographic sections as well as all 

groups that will be served 

b) Coverage over a_ reasonable 
time period 

c) Emphasis on, and workable 
suggestions for, rehabilitation of re- 
tained units 

d) Definiteness of purpose or un- 
derlying philosophy of each unit to 
be erected 

e) Clarity of educational specifi- 
cations for all spaces in each pro- 
posed structure 

f) Distinction between the posi- 
tive essentials and the determina- 


bles, should limitation of funds 
dictate 
g) Clarification of steps to be 


taken in furtherance of program 

The problems of small communi- 
ties tend to differ from those in 
large cities in intensity and quantity 
rather than in kind. Forecasting 
school building needs and laying 
out school building programs are 
stimulating activities for all. 
Through them, the real character of 
a community may be defined and 
the hopes for the future outlined. 
Where the school building program 
is static or nonexistent, the ghost 
town may be only a few years in 
the offing. 


Diagram XIl— Plans and eleva- 
tions for new type elementary 
schoolroom in New York City 
postwar school buildings. 
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Perspective of the Proposed High School Building, Southington, Connecticut. — Ernest Sibley, Architect; 
J. E. Nichols & Ernest Sibley, Jr., Associate Architects, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Proposed High School 


for the Town of Southington, Connecticut 


Ernest Sibley, Architect 
John E. Nichols and Ernest Sibley, Jr., Associated 


The town of Southington, Conn., having far 
outgrown the old high school building erected 
in 1874, is laying its plans for a new plant 
that will fill educational and community needs 
which have long been neglected. 

As was the rule when built, the old high 
school structure was situated on 
land barely large enough to accommodate the 
building alone. Education then involved the 
intellect of the pupil to the virtual exclusion 
of his physical, his recreational, and his social 
and those of the adult community 


a piece of 


interests 

The resulting limitations have been of grow- 
ing concern to not only the educational au- 
thorities but to the residents of the town as 
well. The building committee which was finally 
appointed was therefore determined that this 
situation should be corrected. Besides a build- 
ing of adequate size and up-to-date academic 
facilities for the increased enrollment, the 
committee desired one with its site 
would provide for physical education, recrea- 


and cultural activities. 


which, 


tion, athletics, civic 


Centrally Located Site 

The site for such a plant could best be 
located centrally in the town, for convenience 
of access and for close relationships with other 
community facilities. It would also need to be 
Fortunately there was one 
land which met both of 
these criteria. But it was an uneven piece of 
ground, high here and low there 

In view of its most favorable location and 
its size, the committee decided to purchase 
and use it despite its surface irregularities. 
Foreseeing what might be a cqnsiderable delay 
in the actual construction of the building, and 
realizing the pressing need for outdoor recre- 
itional space, the committee was determined 
to go ahead with the development of the site 
immediately, rather than to wait until building 
operations could begin 

Accordingly, it 
and a civil engineer to work out co-operatively 
1 scheme that would utilize the potentialities 
of the site most effectively and economically 


of generous size. 


tract of available 


engaged both an architect 


The area selected for the building itself ex- 
isted as a veritable hill overlooking the prin- 
cipal adjoining street. This hill has been cut 
down to form a gentle slope rising from the 
sidewalk, and the excess earth has been used 
to fill and level out the low, uneven ground 
to the rear which had been decided on for 
the play field. Here, immediately behind the 
building, a football field and running track 
have been laid out, utilizing the slope from 
the building above for bleacher space. Beyond 
lies the area for the soccer and hockey field 
baseball and soft ball diamonds. A crescent 
of high land on the edge of the property to 
the south has been terraced for five tennis 
a wooded knoll to the west has 
been left in its natural state as a picnic area 
In all, 160.000 cubic yards of earth has been 
moved and the ground prepared for seeding. 


courts, and 


School and Community Uses Planned 

More recently a movement has been started 
to raise by popular subscription a fund for the 
construction of a memorial stadium on the 
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Proposed High School Building, Southington, Connecticut. — Ernest Sibley, Architect; J. E. Nichols & Ernest 
Sibley, Jr., Associate Architects, West Hartford, Connecticut. 
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site. The supporters of this movement plan on 


the provision ol field house facilities in con- 


} 
which will supple 


nection with the stadium 


ment the gymnasium showers and lockers to 


be provided later in the 


Three car parking areas are 


building itself 
planned. Two 
of these, at the level of the playing field, are 
ithletic 
third 


and visitors, 1s 


intended lor use in conjunction with 
recreation \ 
Stall 


situated close to the proposed building. Imm« 


events and 


primarily for the 


community 


~) | hool 


auditorium is a 


icquired which can be 


diately to the north of the 


piece ol land yet to be 
townspeople 


developed as a parking lot for 


who will use the building in the evening 


Architectural and Community Harmony 

The preliminary plans which have been de 
veloped for the follow the 
modernistic now so 
While detail 
tion, the design acknowledges the architectural 
pattern which has evolved in this New Eng 
and seeks to conform with- 


building do not 


trends much in vogue 


free of useless and ornamenta- 


land community 
out subservience of function 

The pl in ha 
stories for the sake of 
and appearance 


been limited to one and two 


convenience, economy 
Those elements which may be 
expected to be most utilized for community 
1uditorium, the gymnasium 
and dining room, the cafeteria 


been 


purposes the 
and the shop 
they may be 


1 may be 


— have so designed that 


entered directly and conveniently, an 
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for heat- 
ing or for the polic ing of other portions ol the 


used without the need for access to, 


Following the desires of the 


building com 
ee, the gymnasium has been designed with 


folding bleachers for a thousand spectators. 


is divided so that each half may be 
Not 


The floor 


entered and used independently shown 


on the accompanying sketches are provisions 
for the addition of a swimming pocl in the 
future, tied in with the gymnasium dressing 
rooms 

Che cafeteria on the main floor level is con 
venient Of access tor community Suppers ind 
meetings. Its proximity to the gymnasium 


makes possible its use in connection with that 


unit, for dances, exhibits, etc. The abundance 


of windows around three sides of the room, its 
finish and appointments, will fit it 


ous activities 


lor numer- 


aside from its primary use of 


lunching 


Self-Contained Auditorium 
The auditorium, too, is planned as a self 
contained unit with separate entrance, toilets 
ind steam mains. The stage is entirely access- 
ible from the corridor 
unit to the 


from the 
slope of the 


and also 
The 
a large storage area im- 
beneath the stage and music 


music rear. 
ground is such that 
unit 
A portion of 
this area is set aside for the storage of mow- 


ers, rollers, and other outdoor tools. 


mediately 


opens at grade to the outdoors 
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The general shop, 40 by 60 feet with possi- 
bilities for subdivision, is situated at ground 
level for access and at a 

interfere school 
activities. Near it is the agriculture laboratory 


convenient point 


where noise will not with 
and shop in which many activities will be re- 
lated to those of the general shop 

In the same area is situated the receiving 
room with the loading platform on the service 
court and a lift for moving supplies and ma- 
terials between this floor and the second floor 
and boiler room. 


Another 


provision of a 


of mention is the 
This 
is situated over the lobby of the auditorium 


feature worthy 
student activities room 
and is intended for the exclusive use of the 
various school organizations 

The arrangement of the 
building is designed to reduce corridor travel 


enclosed court 
ind provide for congestion-free circulation of 
pupils from room to room. This arrangement 
proportion of 


also increases the corridors 


which may receive light directly from the 
outdoors 
There are no rooms whatever with their 


floors below grade excepting for the boiler 
room and the understage storage room 
floors 


First 
are to be concrete slabs on gravel fill, 
pipe trenches around the 
perimeter of the The 
be fireproof 


spanning entire 
second floor 
The bearing 
walls are to be of brick, and the roof is to be 
heavy weather resisting slate 


building 
construction is to 
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General View from the Southeast, Garfield School, Abilene, Kansas. — Jos. W. Radotinsky, Architect, Kansas City, 


- 
Kansas, and Frank Cayton, Associate Architect, Abilene, Kansas. The tower 
houses the air intake, the ventilating fans, etc. 
possi- permit the use of the activity room with its 


round The Gartield School at stage, without the use of the remaining build. 


point ing: or the use of the academic section with- 
school A | ‘| > > K a= out the use of the activity space or inter- 
ratory vi J1 ene, ansas ference with the administrative area. The 
be re- 7 11 Dts ~ , kindergarten is so placed that students have 
W. C. Robinson, Superintendent their separate entrance and also a definite area 
eiving 
ervice Garheld School was the first unit of a long- 
d ma- range school rehabilitation and replacement 
d floor program actly ited by the board of education 
ot Abilene, Kans., during the vear 1940. The 
is the citizens approved bonds in the amount oft 
This >I to be used in the construction and 


equipping of the Garfield School, and of the 


McKinley School both elementary school 


torium 


of the 

nits At the time the board realized that 
of the a Ss appropri ited by the school district 
travel vould require additional funds from the 
tion of Federal Governme nt to meet the costs of con 
vement truction. Accordingly, aid was requested from 


rridors . Works Progress Administration for both 


ym the 


bor and materials to supplement the amount 


yhned to this project is the Ssponsol s con 





h their tion toward cost Approv il was received 
boiler vork was started during the latter part 
‘j ' the structure was completed in 1942 
1. First ie edlsrattnsn’ aE So Ae aida 
vel fill, jucational requirements were studie 
entire ne board of educ ition in co-operation 
d floor irvey made by the University of 
bearing K . hen submitted to the irchitects 
is to be e development of the functional plan A typical classroom showing the movable furniture, the 


Che plan is arranged in a manner that will limited chalkboard, and the built-in wardrobe. 
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The kindergarten is harmoniously finished with a fairy tale mural above the fireplace, colorful 
inlaid linoleum floor, and sound absorbing ceiling. 


of playground which is set aside for their play The exterior of the building is of light, buff tories in the walls, and ample blackboard 
The building is located near the center of ' brick with stone trim; the interior is of rein- and tackboard space 

population of a permanent residential area of | forced concrete frame with fireproof walls and Project rooms with built-in cases, counters 

the city, and therefore serves both educational finish materials selected on the basis of and sinks are located on the first and second 

and community functions minimum maintenance requirements floors 


yore z a The interior walls of the activity room are The kindergarten is very attractive, yet 
hang finished with a smooth, buff brick above a _ functional in all its detail and appointments 
binds rs dark brown brick wainscot. Floors are asphalt The lighting and acoustics are excellent 
BX j tile, and the ceiling is made of tile board Toilets for boys and girls, flanking the two 
Classrooms are large and well lighted, with stair towers, are so arranged that a student 
| built-in cupboards wardrobes, recessed lava- enters from the corridor side and may go 
oe 


all. 
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First Floor Plan, Garfield Elementary School, Abilene, Kansas. — Jos. W. Radotinsky, Architect, Kansas Cit, 
Kansas, and Frank Cayton, Associate Architect, Abilene, Kansas. 











The corridors in the Garfield School have been 
finished to require minimum maintenance 
' and to produce maximum quiet. 


directly to the playgrounds without returning 
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The library is fitted with child’s size furniture 
and bookcases. 





. | to the corridors of the building 
The administration unit provides space for 
} the principal's office, waiting room, clinic, and 
library, the spaces allocated being functional 
' economical. and pI ictical 
Each classroom is lighted with six incan- 
descent, enclosed light fixtures, the three lights 
irallel to the exterior wall controlled by one 
nd the three lights parallel to the in 
side wall controlled by another 
Heating and ventilating are accomplished 
oard the split-system method, which is very 
e in this part of the country 
os The building is designed in a manner that 
ond vill permit the addition of two classrooms at ES we 
i ter date ' , 
yel : : PET Fer nny 
ents Gi eed 
dent a 
» gO The Garfield School as viewed from the southwest. 





second Floor Plan, Garfield Elementary School, Abilene, Kansas. — Jos. W. Radotinsky, Architect, 





Kansas City, Kansas, and Frank Cayton, Associate Architect, Abilene, Kansas. 
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Planning the 
School Building Program“ 
Harold H. Church, Ph.D.* * 


Concluded from Dece e) 


Planning a Building 
One of the main objectives of educational and school buildin 
surveys is to provide reliable 


functional workshop or school 


data to plan 
plant. This information 
placed in the hands of the architect, will serve as 


in adequate and 
whe! 
a guide to th 
design, location, and equipment of the new school building. Be 
fore proceeding with the initial plans of the building, the architect 
and the 


to the 


chool administrator will do well to give consideration 


following trend 


Traditional vs. Mosaic Planning 


Traditional] the irchitect usually lays out 1 ground plan 


which is properly proportioned so as to have symmetry, balance 
ind eve appeal. Then, the classrooms and laboratories are placed 


in the plan, by and large, as they fit into the design and layout of 
the ground plans. In other words, the ground plan of the 


! laid out and the educational plans ar n 


| ¢ race to fit nto the 


traditional pattern 


In planning the Elkhart Junior High School, the architects! and 
the superintendent agreed t h the initial planning from 


prod 


a functional standpoint 


building, design, and layout until last. The floor space, roon 
height, and 


functional use of each individual department was 


considered, and the room or department laid out accordingh 
After all of the departments and individual units had been laid 
+ ¢] 


out, the architect then located and grouped the departments 


mosaic fashion, oriented according to 
When all units were placed, the 


building were 


thei 


function and use 
final design and lavout of the 
mac 


he writer has found throi rience that architect re 


] 
reluctant to change their building plans once they have d 


t 
on a design and floor plan. By using the plan only one 


department needs to be changed and it can be changed repeated] 


without affecting the general floor plan of the building and causil 
the irchitectural firm to redraw a complete new floor plar be 
ides the mar ind obvious educational advantages to this kind 
ol plant n i better working relation hip 1 promoted betwee 


! ; I 


the architect and the school administrator 


Authoritarian vs. Staff Planning 
\ second trend t 


participation and 


school planning is toward widespread staff 
iuthoritarian planning of the 


educational and architectural experts. The chool 


to | now 


iway from the 


members of the 


staff who daily work in the cla 


rooms are more likely 


how room can be laid out to function more effectively ind be 


come a better education il workshop than either the superintet lent 
or the irchitect SOoMme teachers will be mpt ictical and even 
extravagant in their suggestions, but with the guidance and advice 
f the architect on technical matters and the superintendent o1 
educational needs, a truly functional department can be designed 
Beside ne tunct il advantages gained in calling in the school 

iff to help plan the building. the morale of the staff is increased 


and a rreater price ind 
plant 


interest ire taken i the new chool 


The Community Wing 


\ third tre | | yard i wider LIS€ of the hool pl 


BOARD 


ind leave the over-all arrangement of the 
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January, 
adult community 
during the time that 
regular 
not in 


classes are 
session. The 
community invest 
ment in a total school 
plant is too great to 


let the school build 


Ing stand idle } LO 
5 per cent ol the 
time during which 


they could be used 


for community activi 


tie The amount of 
Lime exclusive of the 
hours trom 1] if 
night until & in 


that the 
school build 


ing is used for school 


the morning, 
iverage 
purposes during the 
vear is plotted in 
Figure |. This does 


) ikK¢ nto con 
’ 
aera | ( fact 
that the iveraue 


does not ust 


the building fon 





school purposes on 
Saturdays ind 


Sketch 


Architect's 


formall lor the id It ilter tne Cl il da Beca ( I ( | 
the modern school building should be planned so that the ae 
partments of the school, which can be used | idults durn the 
out-of-school hours, are grouped together. And the 

whole is irranged so that the cor I \ tne 

be shut off from the main build it 1 Depa ( ( 
school which mav_ have i functional use by the p a) ire tne 
iuditorium, gymnasium, library, shops, home ¢ 

irt, caleterla ind ene! il purpose rool 


DESCRIPTION OF ELKHART’S NEW JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL BUILDIN 


Elkhart Junior High School buildi Wa Nanned 
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Planned school and community use for 
Elkhart, Indiana, high school. 
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Proposed Junior High School, Elkhart, Indiana. Maurer & Maurer, Architects, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Floor Plans, Proposed Junior High School, Elkhart, Indiana Maurer & Maurer, Architects, South Bend, Indiana 








! 
Art | 
Varied Art Activities cape art room, t le ava e to the public at 
Che remainder of the wing on the first floor contain la ht and erve a dual practica IT} ( 
rooms extending along the long ay of the ‘ 
On the second floor, east of the community wing the art de Widest Use Planned 
partment, consisting of two room one tor cratt activits whic! lhe remainade if the east wu n the r ! {] ! ts ol 
houses units for leather work. jewelry. plast pottery molding i study hall lassroon tw ernly equipped enc ms, 
block printing, weaving, and simple woodworl he room al nd rest rooms for men and w 
contains an electric kiln, clay vats, jig saw, and other material In planning the new junior lin embers of 
for crafts. This room, designers point out, will have particular ap- the Elkhart school board attempted to make it just as practicabl 
peal for students of artistic bent who have skill and dexterit ind ible a int a e f both students during the day 
manual arts ind the it 1 t. ‘The int represents the mbined 
The second row is to be equipped for regular art instruction thinking of members of the ird, members of the staff, the ad- 
in modeling, illustration, cartooning, designing, portrait, and land- ministration, and experienced architects and designers 
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Air View of the Henry M. Mingay School, Burbank, California. 
New Ty pe of Elementary School 


for Bu rban le, California G. H. Schulte: 
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A typical instruction and play court with covered way, Henry M. Mingay School, Burbank, California. 
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Another view of a typical court and covered way as seen from the playground, 


Henry M. Mingay School, Burbank, California. 


school affairs and are solidly behind the board 

effort to build up the 

quantity and quality of its schools 
Elementary district 


of education in its 


schools in the have 


previously been of the conventional type ot 
brick masonry or frame and stucco construc 


tion, one and two stories in height, with a 


central corridor, starting off as plain, re 


tangular structures, and growing by various 


sporadic additions as enrollment increased 
It is 


is particularly adapted for outdoor living and 


a well-advertised fact that the climate 


during the school from September to 


June there are 
rainy days to 


year 


seldom more than a dozen 


prevent the use of outdoor 


facilities. The attendance area which this new 


type ol school near the west 


limit 


serves is city 
A study of school enrollment and facili- 
ties has been completed recently by the school 
district by means of which it is hoped to be 
able to predict the enrollment and the neces- 
facilities at of the 
growth. From the data prepared the ultimate 
capacity of each school can be predicted and 


sary any stage city’s 


planned for in advance, and new schools can 
be planned in an orderly manner 

The tendency in Southern California has 
been toward a recognition of its climatic ad 
vantages in planning outdoor activities for 
and outdoor classrooms are 
increasingly popular. Visits were made to ex- 
this and their ad- 


were 


S¢ hool ( hildren 


isting schools of type, 


vantages and disadvantages discovered 
by interviewing administrators, teachers, and 
caretakers. After due consideration, the super- 
intendent’s recommendation of the new type 


was adopted by the board of education, and 


preliminary drawings were prepared 1Or in 


elementary school with an ultimate enrollment 
of six hundred pupils. The school site con 


tains slightly over five acres, which is some- 


what smaller than is ideal for a school of 


this size 
The perspective drawing (Illustration No 
1) shows the 


of the 


proposed ultimate development 
is the ad 


classrooms 


project. In the foreground 


ministration building with three 
flanked by an 
three 


and left of a 


auditorium. Behind them art 


each to the right 


leads 


wings ol classrooms 


covered way which from 


the main building to a library-cafeteria, com 
pleting the group The proposed location of 
edge of the site is to 


kitchen to 
and 


the cafeteria at the 
permit the use of a central 
both the 


high 


serve 


elementary school 


the junior 


school adjoining. A separate enclosed 
playground is shown for the use of the kinder 
garten pupils. 


The 


ordinary rect 


administration building is of the 


ingular type with corridors on 


both central axes. Flanking the main entrance 
are the offices of the principal, secretary, and 
Nearest the 
is a general-use room with shelving for sum- 


books ind 


and 


school nurse auditorium there 


mer storage ol wordrobes ind 


closets for costumes similar storage. It 


is to be used for conferences, PTA meetings 
and as a dressing room in connection with 
stage plays Across the corridor is a teachers’ 
room with kitchenette. which may also be 


used for serving refreshments at minor social 
functions. A large 


three 


storage room, a janitors 


standard classrooms 


the remainder of the building 


room, and occupy 


The classroom wings at right angles to the 


central covered way are a new feature in this 


school district Phey extend almost exactly 


and west, so that their main lighting is 


trom the 


east 


north. They have wide, overhanging 


eaves which shade the windows from direct 


sunlight, and no window covering is required 


except for darkening classrooms during mo- 


lion picture projection 


There is a space oO! torty teet between the 


wings and in these courts or patios there is 
a cement paved work space in front ol each 
classroom, with projecting walls and shrub- 


Along the 


north side of each patio is a cement walk pro- 


bery separating the paved areas 


tected by the overhang of the main roof, and 
providing access from the covered way to 
the individual classrooms. Between the walk 


and the paved areas is lawn 
In the 
particular thought was given to bilateral light- 


design of the classroom wings no 


ing, but transoms were provided in the south 


wall under the roof overhang for cross 
ventilation. By painting the wood ceiling of 
the overhang white, it was found that con- 


siderable reflected light was admitted through 


the transoms. In this climate ventilation of 


the attic space 15S also necessary ind it Is 


provided by means of screened openings in the 


ceiling of the overhang, through which air is 


drawn. The air is exhausted through the 


screened sides of a continuous monitor at 


the ridge of the low pitched roof. The ceiling 


vents are noticeable in Illustrations No. 2 and 


No 3 


Interior arrangement of elementary class- 


rooms has undergone several experimental 
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stages in the local school district, and the 
grouping of three classrooms per wing has 
provided an opportunity to use two arrange- 
ments in this school as shown in Illustration 
No. 4. 

All classrooms are 24 feet wide and 40 feet 
long. Both end rooms in each wing have a 
projecting entry leading to the outdoor work 
space. A sink with paint cabinet above is built 
across one corner, and on the opposite wall 
there is a recessed wardrobe space. Supply 
closets are also built into this part of the 
room, leaving the main portion of the class- 
room available for continuing projects which 
are usually in course of construction along 
the back wall. 

The middle room of each wing has a dif- 
ferent arrangement, with the sink, wardrobe, 
and supply closets all built in along the back 
wall. The wardrobes have entrance and exit 
doors and are deep enough for pupils to pass 
through in single file to get their coats, 
lunches, etc. 

Desks have been iargely superseded by 
tables and chairs, and teachers show their 
individuality in grouping them for the various 
activities of the modern schoolroom. Every 
room also has a set of book shelves which 
are movable and can be placed for easy access 
to the reading group. A counter at window- 
sill height, with shelves below, is a useful work 
and storage space. Illustration No. 5 is a 
typical interior view. 

An administration building and three class- 
room wings were built in 1945 during the 
height of war shortages and many substitu- 
tions were necessary. Due to the scarcity of 
lumber, the original design of frame and 
stucco was changed to concrete. Cement floors 


were laid on the ground, and all conduit and 
piping is concealed above the ceiling of the 
covered way and of the roof overhang. It was 
pe le to secure awning type steel sash for 


the windows, and exterior doors are metal- 
1. Classroom walls are plastered, but 


covered 


the ceilings are of acoustic tile applied directly 
to plaster board. Floor covering is asphalt tile 
Counter tops and sink enclosures are covered 


with linoleum. Blackboards are of natural 
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A typical classroom looking toward the teacher’s desk. Main windows 
at left, supplementary windows at right. 


slate and tack boards of cork carpet. Above 
the blackboards and on the back wall are 
continuous bands of painted fiber board which 
are used to display posters, paintings, and 
other work of the pupils. The combination of 
acoustic tile on ceilings and fiber board on 
walls produces excellent acoustic results. 
Noises are absorbed and reverberations re- 
duced so that optimum hearing conditions 
prevail with full pupil occupancy. 

The use of easel 
standard in the elementary schools of this 
district, for water color work, finger painting, 
etc. A wide chalk rail is provided on which 
the cork-covered easels rest, with clamps in 
the top secured under the metal blackboard 
trim to hold them in position. They have 
proved so successful that it is proposed in 
the future to replace blackboards on the side 
walls with permanent easel boards. 

With white 


walls and light green woodwork, these class- 


boards has become 


ceilings, light-cream-colored 
rooms have proved to be bright and cheerful 
though no direct sunlight is admitted. The 
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Plan of Typical Classrooms, Henry M. Mingay School, 


Burbank, California. 








concrete walls are painted on the outside with 
oil-cement paint of an off-white shade, pro- 
duced after much experimentation, to pro- 
vide reflecting value without undue glare. The 
door frames are light green and the doors 
themselves are a harmonizing green-blue. A 
similar blue makes the wide eave boards of 
the overhanging roof stand out distinctively. 
To protect the lower portion of the walls 
from hand and foot prints a slate gray wain- 
scot has been used. 

Toilet rooms for boys and girls are placed 
at the ends of the first and third wings making 
them easily accessible from classrooms and 
playgrounds. They have tile floors and 
wainscot and marble toilet partitions. At the 
ends of the middle wing are storerooms for 
janitors’ supplies and for tools for playground 
maintenance. 

The playground is paved with asphalt from 
the ends of the building for a sufficient dis- 
tance to provide space for the various ball 
games with court lines marked off on the 
paving. Two softball diamonds occupy the 
far corners of the present playground. 

This type of school covers an unusual 
amount of space, but it is felt that its pos- 
sibilities are also unusual. The arrangement 
is such that work with carpenter tools can 
be done by pupils outdoors without damage 
to the building, and many activities lend them- 
selves equally well to outdoor performance. 

There are no windows in the south walls 
of the classrooms and the attention of pupils 
is consequently not distracted by the activities 
of pupils in the patio area. It has been found 
that a forty foot wide patio with the pro- 
jecting baffle walls and supplementary shrub- 
bery provides ample privacy and does not 
interfere with classes in adjacent rooms or in 
opposite wings. 

With proper and well-maintained land- 
scaping this type of school fits unobtrusively 
into the landscape and promotes the outdoor 
living which the climate of this area makes 
possible and desirable. 
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Ventilation Requirements in Schools 


An extensive program of school building 
planning is under progress throughout the 
country, which is certain to result in a very 
substantial building development in the near 
future. The program, in the aggregate, and 
over the next ten years, will call for total 
expenditures running up into the billions of 
dollars. The present high building costs are 
focusing attention on the need for scrutinizing 
proposed projects to eliminate needless 
expense. In many of our states, statutory 
requirements or state departmental regulations 
call for certain costly building provisions that 
are not based on scientifically proved need, 
but that rest on assumptions set up many 
years ago. One such costly provision deals with 
the subject of ventilation. 

Although they are in the minority so far 
as all 48 states are concerned, there still are 
a number of states which require that new 
school buildings must be designed to provide 
an air supply of 30 cubic feet per minute per 
pupil which necessitates the use of mechanical 
equipment. The continued use of this standard 
requirement of 30 cubic feet per pupil is 
needless for it originally was based on the false 
premise that organic poisons as measured by 
the amount of carbon dioxide in the air of an 
occupied could toxic 
unless removed by the introduction of copi- 
ous quantities of fresh air. This theory, that 
the essential problem of ventilation was 
chemical in nature, necessitating a high rate 
of air change for good ventilation, was so gen- 
erally accepted by hygienists (and heating and 
ventilating engineers) up to the turn of the 
twentieth century that the states of Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and New York in 1902, 
1903, and 1904 respectively enacted laws 
making the 30-cubic-foot standard a manda- 
tory requirement for new school buildings of 
a certain size, or in communities of a certain 
class. By 1925 there were twenty states that 
had laws or regulations specifically calling for 
this air supply standard, and two other states 
had requirements worded in different language 
but being essentially the same in effect 

And yet, interestingly enough, during the 
first quarter of this century when the 
mechanical ventilating requirements were 
being made mandatory because of the 30-cubic- 
foot standard predicated on a false theory 
evidence gathered by more recent hygienists 
and students quite definitely proved the toxic 
theory to be a myth. 

In place of this theory, it was demonstrated 
that the essential problem of ventilation is 
physical in nature with two major objectives 

1. Providing comfort for the occupants of 
a building by removing excess heat given off 
by the human body at a proper rate, and 

2. Maintaining an acceptable odor level 


schoolroom become 


*Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York 27. N. Y¥ 


H. H. Linn* 


Possibly a third objective should be men- 
tioned, the provision of an atmosphere free 
from objectionable dust, gases, and bacteria. 
This third objective, however, is closely tied 
up with objective number 2 — maintaining an 
acceptable odor level. 


Rescind 30 Cubic Feet Requirement 

The acceptance of this more modern view 
of ventilation ought to result in the rescind- 
ing of the mandatory requirement of 30 cubic 
feet of air per person per minute, which calls 
for mechanical ventilation. (This, 
is not to be interpreted to mean that there 
is no place for mechanical apparatus in con- 
nection with school ventilation.) Yet today 
there still are states in which the 
obsolete 30-cubic-foot standard continues to 
require the installation of mechanical ventilat- 


however, 


many 


ing equipment in school classrooms, because 
of existing laws, or departmental recommenda- 
tions. The situation, however, is better now 
than it was in 1925 as a number of states 
since then have modified their ventilation 
requirements. 

Two states in which new school building 
codes or standards have been issued in recent 
years have recognized the inappropriateness 
of the 30-cubic-foot standard and have used 
other measures for determining ventilation 
requirements. The Connecticut School Build- 
ing Code! adopted in 1941 stipulates that 


Ventilating systems shall be figured to provide, 
and heating systems to allow for, the introduc- 
tion of fresh outdoor air as follows 

Classrooms, laboratories (exclusive of fume- 
hood), libraries, auditoriums and all rooms where 
occupancy may be readily estimated (except as 
noted below) 

15 cu. ft. per min. per person but in no case 
less than 4 air changes per hour 

Toilet rooms, locker and dressing rooms, cloak 
rooms, kitchens, and food laboratories 6 com- 
plete changes per hour 

Note: In certain rooms (notably auditori- 
ums) having a positive supply of warmed air, 
the above requirements may be varied to meet 
conditions 

The West Virginia Standards for School- 
house Construction? specify that: 

Air changes shall be provided by ventilating 
ind heating system load calculations as follows: 

In regular classrooms a minimum of 10 cubic 
feet of fresh air per child per minute or five air 
changes for each 2-hour period 

In all rooms where gases and odors, either in 
jurious or annoying, are liberated by operations 
performed therein, and in toilet rooms and motion 
picture booths, as suggested in 3 below, positive 
ventilation of at least six air changes per hour is 
recommended during such times as these opera 
tions are being carried on 


New Requirements in New York 


New York State amended its former law 
1Connecticut State Department of Education, Szhool 
Building Code, p. 67 

2West Virginia Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
Standards for Schoolhouse Construction, p. 56 
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requiring the 30-cubic-foot standard, and 
since April 13, 1940, has had the following 
general statutory provision: “The Commis- 
sioner of Education shall not approve the plans 
for the erection of any school building or 
addition thereto or remodeling thereof unless 
the same shall provide facilities for heating 
and ventilation adequate to maintain health- 
ful and comfortable conditions in the class- 
rooms and study halls.” This law has been 
supplemented by the Commissioner’s regula- 
tions on heating and ventilation approved by 
the Board of Regents November 16, 1945, 
which refer to the air supply in the follow- 
ing language: 


1. In classrooms, provision for air change shall 
be made which, in the judgment of the Depart- 
ment, will provide a minimum air change of 10 
cubic feet per minute per occupant. For effective 
thermal operation in mild weather a design of 


15 cfm. is desirable 


2. In rooms planned for close assembly a mini- 


mum air change of 10 cfm. per occupant shall be 
provided in order to remove odors, Additional 
air change, depending largely upon wall exposure, 
may be required for effective thermal operation 
in mild weather. 

3. In rooms where there is danger of toxic sub- 
stances occurring in large concentrations, or where 
odors are likely to be strong, or where overheating 
is likely to occur, special ventilating equipment 
adequate to relieve the situation and entirely 
independent of the ventilating system serving the 
rest of the building, shall be installed. 


The significance of the new ventilation 
demands of the three states just referred to 
lies in the fact that the fresh air supply for 
classrooms in general is deemed adequate if 
it provides 10 to 15 cubic feet of air per 
person per minute —an amount that can be 
provided by window ventilation without the 
use of elaborate mechanical equipment. The 
smaller fresh air supply also reduces the heat- 
ing plant requirements and subsequent oper- 
ating expense. Proper temperature levels of 
associated with the air supply 
requirements as also are such factors as air 
movement and relative humidity. The relative 
humidity factor, however, generally has to be 
ignored in the school during the heating season 
so far as any practical control over it is 
concerned. But this generally is not serious 
since the importance of relative humidity as 
a factor in the thermal comfort of pupils is 
not very great under the usual school class- 
room conditions in the wintertime 


course are 


Mechanical Ventilation Problem 

The writer does not propose to enter into 
a discussion of all the physiological factors 
inherent in proper ventilation (and heating), 
or of the highly technical aspects of physical 
plant specifications required to _ attain 
acceptable ventilation standards, but rather 
to call attention to some of the questions 


confronting the school administrators and 
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architects contemplating new building con- 
struction. It is assumed, of course, that there 
is general acceptance of the fact that ventila- 
tion is essential in a school building — that 
some fresh air must be brought in and that 
vitiated air must be removed. A basic ques- 
tion is, how shall this be accomplished? There 
is no single answer to cover all cases because 
of many different factors. The local climate 
for instance may be a dominant determinant. 
In at least a few states, statutes or depart- 
mental regulations will influence decisions. 
Then there are such factors as size of group 
per room, the effect of solar heat, the type 
of building construction, the type of activity 
to be carried on within an area, and even 
the socio-economic status of the pupils to be 
housed. The need or desire for economy in 
construction also may prove to be a strong 
factor. 

During the period when opinion (and state 
requirements) supported the view that proper 
ventilation in schools could be attained only 
by the introduction of at least 30 cubic feet 
of fresh air per minute per pupil, the use of 
type of mechanical equipment was 
virtually a “must,” and particularly in the 
northern states where such a volume of fresh 
uir could not be admitted through windows 
alone without causing cooling drafts. In cold 
weather, this fresh air had to be tempered by 
passing over furnaces, or through plenum 
chambers heated by steam or hot water 
radiators before being sent into the rooms 
This involved modifications of the heating 
plant, fan installations, and a system of 
distributing ducts. An all blast heating and 
ventilating system would both heat and 
ventilate a classroom from a central point 
with no supplementary source of heat in the 
individual classroom. A split system would 
have fan ventilation combined with direct 
radiation in the several classrooms. These 
centralized ventilation arrangements did not 
always operate properly because of poor 
design or improper adjustment, and at times 
were thrown out of kilter because individual 


some 


teachers opened classroom windows or doors 
The latter weakness was offset in part when 
the unit ventilator was developed. for then 
at least one teacher would not disturb an entire 
ventilating scheme. But the unit ventilators 
were not always satisfactory either — some 
being noisy, and others creating draft condi- 
tions, especially if some part of the apparatus 
failed to function properly 


An Inoperative Requirement 

The result was that many schools through- 
out the country equipped with mechanical 
ventilating apparatus ceased their operation 
if the heating provisions otherwise were ade- 
quate, and then resorted to windows for fresh 
air. As long ago as 1924, McLure® reported 
that 49 per cent of the school buildings con- 
structed between 1918 and 1924 in which 
fans were installed, were not operating them 


The percentage of nonoperated mechanical 


ventilating systems in all probability is con- 
*McLure, J. R. Ventilation of School Building, S. S 
Little & I Co., New York, 1924 
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siderably higher today, since the 30 cubic feet 
per minute standard is acknowledged to be 
unreasonable as a minimum requirement, and 
several states have modified their former 
ventilation standards. However, the statutory 
30-cubic-foot standard never did guarantee 
that the mechanical equipment would be oper- 
ated. It did serve to make such installation 
mandatory, but the writer does not know of 
a single instance where a local school has been 
called to account by any state authority for 
its failure to operate the mechanical ventilating 
system. The writer has visited scores of school 
buildings in states where the 30-cubic-foot 
standard still exists. and has found many of 
them with inoperative mechanical ventilating 
systems. If these costly systems are not to 
be operated after being installed, one may well 
ask the question as to why they should be 
installed in the first place. 

Many schools, and some of substantial size, 
have been constructed without elaborate 
mechanical ventilating provisions for class- 
rooms. Note that this statement refers to 
classrooms. Auditoriums or assembly halls 
where large groups of people meet may require 
special ventilating provisions even though the 
classrooms do not. Other areas such as toilet 
rooms, kitchens, and special shops also have 
ventilation needs different from those of the 
customary classroom. 


Window Ventilation 

Window ventilation may be quite acceptable 
for classrooms in some localities. However, 
in regions where considerable heating must be 
provided during the season if the 
window ventilation is to be successful, all 
windows should be equipped with deflectors 
and should have shielded radiators installed 
beneath them to permit the tempering of air 
and the avoidance of cooling drafts. There 
also must be adequate duct outlets near the 
ceiling on the opposite side of the room to 
carry away vitiated air. One trouble with this 
plan, however, lies in the fact that its success 
in operation depends in large part on the 
classroom teacher who is notoriously negligent 
about the proper care and operation of both 
ventilating and heating Her atten- 
tion to these features too often is based on 
her personal comfort. She may want windows 
open or closed, not because of pupils’ needs 
but because of her comfort. 
More often than not, her personal preference 
condition that may 
actually require more ventilation in order to 
If the temperature does 
seem excessive to her, she may want to open 
a window widely in order to effect a quick 
cooling. This may cause an undesirable draft 
condition which she personally can escape by 
the selection of a window more remote from 
her station. But it may happen to affect a 
number of her pupils. It may be argued that 
teachers should be instructed how to 
for their ventilation and heating requirements 
but even with such instruction they often fail 
to carry out the suggestions. A 
generally note the 
occurring in the temperature and 
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odor levels in her room until an extreme 
point has been reached. The writer does not 
have much confidence in the ability of the 
average teacher to personally regulate the 
heating and ventilating needs within reason- 
ably narrow limits even with instruction, and 
she is definitely handicapped if the physical 
facilities are not properly arranged, that is, 
if some windows have no deflectors, or if 
the radiation is unevenly distributed, or if 
exhaust arrangements are improperly placed, 
or possibly blocked. 

In theory, it should be possible to properly 
ventilate school classrooms with a window 
gravity system without the use of expensive 
mechanical equipment, or with the use of 
some modified mechanical exhaust provisions. 
In actual practice there are tens of thousands 
of classrooms that depend almost entirely on 
windows for their fresh air supply and 
apparently with satisfactory results. 

The odor situation is less of a problem now 
than it was years ago. With smaller classes 
and fewer children in a room there is less 
need for total fresh air volume. More homes 
have learned higher standards of personal 
cleanliness. Clothing habits have changed, 
along with laundry standards. But the women 
teachers also have different views about dress 
and today their customary light weight and 
abbreviated clothing requires an increase in 
the classroom temperature level if she is to 
enjoy a feeling of comfort. As a rule, the 
higher the temperature level in a classroom, 
the greater the need for ventilation. 


The New York Studies 
The work of the New York Commission on 
Ventilation has thrown a great deal of light 
on the general subject of school ventilation. 
The final report* of this commission issued 
in 1931 summarized its general conclusions 
as follows: 


1. The major objective of schoolroom ventila- 
tion is the provision of such atmospheric condi- 
tions as will facilitate the elimination of heat from 
the body surface without the production of objec- 
tionable drafts. In practice, this means the mainte- 
nance of a room temperature of 68° to 70° F. 
with moderate air movement. Under such condi- 
tions special control of humidity is not essential 
except perhaps in certain northern regions where 
humidity is exceedingly low in cold weather. A 
minor objective should be the provision of suffi- 
cient air change to avoid unpleasant body odors. 

2. The avoidance of overheating is of primary 
and fundamental importance for the promotion of 
comfort and efficiency and the maintenance of 
resistance against disease 

3. Desirable conditions may be obtained by at 
least three methods of ventilation when proper 
design and operation is provided: (a) by plenum 
ventilation; (b) by local unit ventilation; (c) by 
window-gravity ventilation. For the average 
school, favorably located, window-gravity ventila- 
tion seems to be the method of choice on grounds 
of comfort and of economy 

4. Further investigations, in regard to the physi- 
ological effects of radiation and convection of heat, 
of vertical variation in temperature, and of elec- 
trical and other properties of the atmosphere, are 
greatly to be desired 

5. The present laws and regulations requiring a 


‘Winslow, C. E. A and others, School Ventilation, 
Principles and Practice Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1931 





















































supply of thirty cubic feet of air per pupil per 
minute in the classroom have no justification in 
theory; and, in practice, may involve, a serious 
handicap to progress in the art of school ventila- 
tion. 


6. Such regulations should be replaced by laws 
outlining the major objectives of schoolroom 
ventilation and delegating to some small expert 
official body the power to determine whether 
specific plans for school ventilation are adequate 
to attain those objectives. 

More recently (in 1944 and 1945) the New 
York State Education Department assisted by 
a special outside committee, and employing 
as consultants Dr. C. E. A. Winslow and 
Philip E. Nelbach of the Yale University 
School of Medicine, prepared a special report® 
on heating and ventilation from which the 
Commissioner’s (of Education) Regulations on 
Heating and Ventilation were drawn. This 
report which is now published starts out by 
discussing the physiological and psychological 
objectives involved in providing a satisfactory 
thermal and atmospheric environment, 
followed by recommendations relating to 
performance standards. The next section points 
out methods of attainment and discusses five 
types of heating and ventilating systems for 
classrooms. 

1. Direct heating with window air supply 
and gravity exhaust 

2. Direct heating with window air supply 
and duct exhaust with central fans 

3. Direct heating with forced unit ventilator 
air supply and corridor gravity exhaust 

4. Forced warm air with central or zone fans 

5. Panel heating with window air supply 
and duct exhaust by gravity or central fans 

No recommendations are made to indicate 
a preference for any one system over the 
others, although some special advantages or 
disadvantages under certain conditions are 
noted, for the State Department of Education 
is more interested in performance standards 
than in physical plant specifications. Architects 
engineers, and school New York 
now have an unusual opportunity to experi- 
ment in this field, and after a few years we 
ought to have more examples of acceptable 
ventilating schemes of both 
mechanical types. 


officials in 


window and 


Reasons for Mechanical Failures 


It may be argued that the failure of the 
mechanical ventilating systems already has 
been demonstrated by the fact that so many 
of them been shut off, with 
ventilation substituted. But such argument is 
fallacious. The substitution of the window 
ventilation in place of the mechanical system 
in many (if not most) of the cases that are 
now inoperative generally has not been based 
on any local study of the relative values of 
window versus mechanical ventilation. Rather, 
the shutting down of mechanical systems has 
been other considerations, of which 
economy has been one. School custodians have 
been urged to reduce fuel and electricity costs 
in some instances and have stopped operating 


have window 


due to 


®Pivision of School Buildings and Grounds, Heating and 
Ventilating Recommendations for New York State Schools, 
The University of the State of New York Press, Albany, 
1946 
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the fan motors as one means of doing so. In 
other cases the systems have gotten out of 
adjustment and have not been repaired. It is 
also possible that some custodians have wished 
to eliminate some of their work and responsi- 
bility and have ceased to operate the venti- 
lating equipment for that reason. In some 
cases where back drafts have developed in 
exhaust ducts, the outlet grilles have been 
closed up with sheets of wood, metal or card- 
board so as to interfere with the successful 
operation of the system. School principais too 
often know little or nothing about ventilating 
methods and therefore accept for granted the 
peculiar local situation. In other words, the 
writer is saying that many mechanical ven- 
tilating systems have been discontinued or 
thrown out of adjustment because some cus- 
todians, principals, and teachers simply haven't 
understood the importance of this particular 
phase of their responsibility and haven't really 
known what they ought to do. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that mecha- 
nical systems at times have been improperly 
designed and installed so that they have not 
been successful, and then they have repre- 
sented needless cost when thrown out of 
service. The classroom teacher is justified in 
objecting to a noisy unit ventilator, or to 
uncomfortable draft conditions. But drafts 
may occur with either window or mechanical 
ventilation under certain conditions. 


Advantages of Unit Ventilators 
One argument advanced in favor of the 
window-gravity system is the alleged original 
low cost of installation as compared with a 
mechanical system. On the face of it, it 
would appear that type of mechanical 
ventilation would more money 
for the installation. But 
this assumed would be taken up if 
an electric fan unit were installed in the ex- 
haust duct to facilitate air movement. In 
some localities this might be important since 


any 
have to cost 
original some of 


saving 


shifting winds might operate against the suc- 
cess of the more simple window gravity sys- 
tem. In northern it is possible that 
the heavy radiation requirement under every 
window involved in a window gravity system 
would offset in part the cost of the mechanical 
apparatus. There is one further point that 
may have even greater significance from the 
standpoint of subsequent operating cost. A 


regions, 


properly designed and installed mechanical 
ventilating system, and especially one de- 
signed to permit recirculation of air, can 


help to heat up a school building faster on 
a cold morning than an ordinary heating 
This may result in a saving of man- 
hours for the custodian. In the future when 
men will expect extra pay for overtime serv- 
ice, this saving of time in the heating period 
may be of some consequence from the stand- 
point of long term economy. 

If it is determined that a mechanical ven- 
tilating system is to be installed in a new 
building, it may be found that the unit type 
of ventilator in each classroom will be more 
successful than the central system, from the 
operation standpoint. At least, each classroom 


system 
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becomes a unit, and one teacher’s desires and 
practices will not interfere with other class- 
rooms. But there may be some localities 
where outside noises, fumes, gases or dusts 
can be better controlled through the installa- 
tion of the central type of ventilating system. 

The issue of window versus mechanical 
ventilation in school classrooms is still in the 
debatable stage, with arguments pro and con. 
From the standpoint of health (so far as 
respiratory disease incidence is concerned) 
either plan should be acceptable if properly 
designed, installed, and operated. Perhaps the 
same can be said for the maintenance of 
comfort and for the removal of odors. Origi- 
nal cost of installation probably favors the 
window-gravity system, but subsequent opera- 
tion costs probably serve to make the me- 
chanical system a good investment in northern 
states. A mechanical system has to be kept 
in good repair if it is to be serviceable, but 
the window plan must be operated by a 
person who knows what ought to be done 
and then does it. So far as the final results 
are concerned, a forgetful or careless teacher 
is of no more value in controlling ventilation 
in a schoolroom than a defective thermostat. 
The teacher can be reminded but the thermo- 
stat can be repaired. 

On the basis of the pros and cons just 
advanced, it would appear that it is almost 
a toss-up as to whether a new building should 
be planned on the basis of window 
chanical ventilation for classrooms, Small 
buildings, or classrooms with small groups 
of pupils may have less need for mechanical 
ventilation than large buildings, or large class- 
room groups. For larger buildings with classes 
of 30 or more pupils, the writer is inclined 
to favor the unit mechanical type of ventila- 
tion in regions where the winters are fairly 
severe so that the heating problem becomes a 
concern. The ability to speed up heating in 
the mornings by recirculating air is accorded 
weight. If the original installa- 
tion and subsequent maintenance costs then 
can be justified on the basis of subsequent 
operating economies, the more positive con- 
trol over ventilation effected by the mechani- 
cal system would be a gain. The fact that 
many existing unit ventilators are noisy or 
create drafts, or otherwise are not operating 
properly should not condemn this type of 
apparatus for all time. New units are much 
superior to the older types, and with proper 
installation and operation they can give good 
results. 
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Planning an Efficient Graphic 
Arts Department John A. Backus: 


The well-planned and attractive school- 
room, and its correct functional location in 
relation to other rooms in the building, 
are important factors in the operating ef- 
ficiency of the educational program. 
American industry is spending millions of 
dollars in an effort to increase operating 
efficiency by reducing or eliminating those 
factors that produce fatigue and destroy 
morale. In the same way, by eliminating 
from school building plans the factors 
which result in teacher fatigue and pupil 
unrest, we can increase educational 
efficiency. 

A critical survey of many school build- 
ings will show a real need for a better 
understanding of the functional operations 
of the individual room and its activity 
relationship to other instructional rooms. 
This functional relationship between edu- 
cational units should influence the correct 
grouping and location of rooms in the 
over-all building floor plans. For example, 
all departments in the school use the school 
library, and therefore this room should be 
centrally located so that it will be equally 
accessible to all and thus reduce to a 
minimum the loss of time spent in corridor 
travel. The mathematics and mechanical 
drawing departments belong in close 
proximity. The printing or graphic arts 
department should be located close to the 
English and art rooms because English 
and art are fundamental factors in the 
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Fig. 1. Plan for a 25—30 pupil Graphic Arts Department for a Senior 
High School showing correct application of safety, natural 
lighting, and efficient routing of work. 


production of printing projects. In other 
words, English and art are given purpose- 
ful creative values in their application to 
the work in the printing department. 
Other factors that reduce educational 
efficiency can be eliminated by the intelli- 
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Fig. 2. Arrangement of a 20—25 pupil Graphic Arts Unit 
in a Junior High School. 
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gent application of our present-day knowl- 
edge of human reactions to air condition- 
ing, color dynamics, proper illumination, 
and organization efficiency. With the pres- 
ent trend toward the all-year-’round use 
of school buildings, we should give real 
consideration to the problems of insulation 
and air conditioning, proper illumination, 
and noise control. 

The number of accidents caused by 
muscular fatigue may be reduced by the 
installation of a resilient type of floor ma- 
terial. This deserves consideration, es- 
pecially for laboratory and shop rooms 
where pupils are constantly moving about 
the room and where machinery is in motion 
as is the case in the printing department. 


Planning the Room Layouts 


In general, school board members and 
architects are giving due consideration to 
many of the above factors as they relate to 
the problems of building construction. Too 
little consideration is being given to the 
correct planning or room layout that will 
provide a maximum efficiency in functional 
operation. We still find new junior and 
senior high school buildings being con- 
structed with all the shops or laboratories 
grouped together out in a wing of the 
building. These shops, on the industrial- 
arts level, are laboratories in which the so- 
called academic subjects are given purpose- 
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ful application in a well-organized activity, 
and therefore they should be _ located 
throughout the building in their functional 
relation to other subjects. A beautiful-to- 
look-at, well-constructed, but poorly 
planned school building is a real handi- 
cap to educational efficiency. 

The initial procedure in planning a new 
school building begins with the members 
of the board of education who decide on 
the need for such a building. They approve 
a general outline prepared by the superin- 
tendent, listing the number and types of 
rooms needed. In due time they employ 
an architect to translate the educational 
plans into building drawings and specifica- 
tions. In submitting their recommendations 
to the architect, they specify, among other 
things, the number of pupils to be accom- 
modated in each room or department. 

With this information the architect pre- 
pares his plans, but before starting on the 
drawings he must know how many square 
feet of floor space will be required for each 
type of room. For example, there will be 
a certain number of standard classrooms, 
also certain laboratories and shops. The 
floor space required for each type of labo- 
ratory differs according to the particular 
activity in question, and this in turn is in- 
fluenced by the type of school under con- 
sideration — junior high, senior high, or 
vocational school, as well as the number 
of pupils to be accommodated at a time 
in each activity. 

In the past, this limited information 
seemed to be about all that was needed by 
the architect to prepare an over-all floor 
plan, including all rooms and departments, 
without any particular consideration of 
the relationship of one subject to another. 
Today, the modern school must be planned 
so that each room or department is in- 
dividually designed with complete layout 
of equipment to meet its specified function, 
and each room or department is located in 
the building in its functional relationship 
to other closely related subject rooms. 
This type of functional planning for each 
individual room, as well as its relative 
location to other rooms, makes for closer 
integration of organization which in turn 
spells educational economy and efficiency. 

Having obtained this over-all informa- 
tion, the architect needs certain definite 
data about each individual room — its 
function, size of class, number of square 
feet required per pupil, equipment to be 
installed, power outlets, floor load, and 
other factors that will influence its con- 
struction and design. Much of this infor- 
mation can be obtained from school equip- 
ment manufacturers. 


Planning a Graphic Arts Room 


For example, let us consider the printing 
or graphic arts department in the junior 
high school. In this department, the pupils 
will be actively employed in the study of 
English, art, arithmetic, etc., as these sub- 
jects are applied in the production of 
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Fig. 3 (below) Poorly planned layout, showing inefficient routing of 
work and bad lighting arrangement. Fig. 4 (above) Equipment 
shown in Fig. 3 re-arranged functionally to increase 
operating efficiency and safety. 


3. Proof Press 

4 Imposing Table 
1. Instructor’s Desk 5. 10x15 Platen Press 
2. Type Cabinets 6. 12 x18 Platen Press 


Legend 


graphic arts projects. ‘Therefore, the 
function of this room is general consumer 
education through a program of well- 
organized, purposeful graphic arts activity. 
Consequently, the equipment will not in- 
clude heavy production machinery such 
as one would expect to find in a vocational 
training center where the objective would 
be the development of trade skills. This 
type of functional information will have a 
certain influence not only in locating the 
room in the over-all plan but also in the 
specific design and layout of the floor 
space. 

In the preparation of a floor plan, 
whether it be for a graphic arts unit in a 
junior, senior, or vocational high school, 
there are certain fundamental factors to be 
considered. These factors are: 

First, the routing of the material in the 
room. There exists a certain definite 
functional relationship between each item 


1. Table 
Stitcher 


7. Hand Lever Press ‘ 
te Bindery Table 


l 
8. Drying Rack l 
9. Ink and Roller Cabinet l 
10. Paper Cutter 


of equipment in the print shop, which de- 
termines its correct location and thus 
makes for efficiency in class organization 
and operation. This type of room layout 
will eliminate unnecessary travel and con- 
fusion and, incidentally, influence disci- 
pline through efficient organization. 

Second, the natural lighting of the room. 
As far as possible, all equipment should 
be so located that the light from the 
windows will enter at the side of each 
pupil. In other words, the operator should 
not be facing the light and he should not 
be working in his own shadow. 

Third, the safety problem. All ma- 
chinery should be completely equipped 
with safety devices and should be so placed 
that the student or operator is not stand- 
ing in a thoroughfare aisle where traffic 
may interfere with his work. The operator 
of a hand-fed press should not face the 
glaring light of a window. If the room is 
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Pupils in Graphic Arts Department of Essex County Boys Vocational 
School, Newark, New Jersey, setting type at cabinets correctly 
located for natural lighting of work. 


located on the first floor of the school, the 
lower half of the windows should be set 
in a ground glass so that the pupils will not 
be distracted by outside happenings. 


A Comprehensive High School Plan 


Illustration I represents the floor plan 
of a senior high school graphic arts de- 
partment and is an excellent example of 
the application of these three fundamental 
factors. The type cabinets are so located 
that the light falls on the side of the pupils 
who are working at the case. The pupils 
feeding the presses are not in a thorough- 
fare aisle and the light is at their side. 
Note the natural routing of the material 

the paper stock from the stock room to 
the cutter to the presses. Also, the type 
composition from the type cabinets to the 
proof press, to the imposing table, and 
on to the presses. The stock room is so 
placed that paper stock may be brought 
into the room and put in storage without 
interfering in any way with the class. This 
layout will accommodate 26 to 30 pupils 
at a time. Provision is made in this room 
for group meetings. An adjoining room 
serves as a reference room in which “copy” 
is prepared for the school publications, and 
adjacent to this is an English room. 

Many school plans call for a standard 
width of room construction and, when 
this is the case, the needed floor space 
to accommodate a certain number of pupils 
will be determined by the length of room. 
For example, in a junior high school 
graphic arts program, 55 square feet per 
pupil is recommended. If the standard 
width of room is 24 feet, a class of 20 
pupils in the graphic arts activity will re- 
quire a room 45 feet long. 








On the senior high school level, where 
the equipment is a little more advanced 
over that in the junior high school, 63 
square feet per pupil is recommended. If 
the standard width of room is 26 feet, a 
class of 20 senior high school students 
will require a room 48 feet long. Illustra- 
tion 2 is an ideal floor plan for a 20- to 
25-pupil unit, requiring a 24 by 45-foot 
room in a junior high school. Note the ar- 
rangement of each item of equipment, 
which makes for efficiency and safety in 
operation.” 

With this information the architect will 
locate the necessary electrical outlets and 
built-in wall cabinets, and the school of- 
ficials will have room layouts embodying 
all factors leading to educational efficiency 
in operation. 


Efficient Room Layouts in Old Buildings 

Up to this point we have dealt exclu- 
sively with the question of operating ef- 
ficiency as it is related to new school plans. 
What can be done to embody these factors 
in buildings now in operation? It may 
be too costly to relocate the rooms in a 
building on the basis of functional relation- 
ship. However, a study of each room can 
be made, leading to a rearrangement of 
certain items of equipment that will lead 
to greater operating efficiency. Illustration 
3 is a good example of an_ inefficient, 
poorly planned floor layout. In _ other 
words, this illustrates the way it should not 
be done. 

Note that in this layout the two hand- 
fed presses are placed so that the operators 
2Floor plans such as these, for different sizes of classes 
in junior, senior, and vocational schools, are available on 


request from the Department of Education, American 
Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J 
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are facing directly into the light from the 
windows. These presses should be turned 
around so that the light will enter at the 
side of the pupils who operate them. 
Furthermore, note that these presses are 
located at the extreme end of the room, 
while diagonally across, at the other ex- 
treme end, are found the stock room and 
the cutter. This means that the paper 
stock is taken from the stock room, cut 
on the paper cutter, and then carried to 
the other extreme end of the room for 
printing on the presses. A correct floor 
plan would show these two presses (5 and 
6) located at the other end of the room 
beside the paper cutter (10). A satis- 
factory rearrangement is shown in Illustra- 
tion 4. This would necessitate relocating 
other items, such as the bindery equip- 
ment, to provide for natural routing of 
the printed material, thus increasing the 
operating efficiency. Even this corrected 
plan indicates an overcrowded condition. 
In conclusion, our present-day concept 
of education for life and citizenship in an 
industrial civilization has given us a 
greatly expanded curriculum in which more 
and more emphasis is placed on the 
development of creative thinking and do- 
ing. This in turn calls for a new concept 
in school building design, because edu- 
cational efficiency in the administration of 
our modern schools is greatly influenced 
by, and I might say begins with, the or- 
ganization of the school plant. The plans 
of the modern school will give due con- 
sideration to the educational functions of 
each room and the correct location and 
grouping of certain rooms in which the 
subjects and activities are closely related. 
———— 

PROPERTY MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


The board of education at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has acquired a number of properties for future 
use as school sites. The homes and commercial 
buildings on these properties are being rented 
As a guide for its executive officers, the board 
has adopted six general principles to guide in 
the architectural management and maintenance 
of these properties. 

1. In so far as possible, the responsibility for 
minor repairs and other maintenance work shall 
be placed upon the tenant. 

2. Maintenance work on a given property 
shall be done only as needed to keep the property 
reasonably tenable for its contemplated remain- 
ing period of use, and shall not exceed in cost 
the anticipated rental income for said remaining 
period of use 

3. Except in emergencies maintenance work 
shall be done by regular employees of the board 
only in so far as their assignment to such work 
will not interfere unduly with the performance 
of their duties. In other instances, private con- 
tractors shall be employed. 

4. The rentals shall bé consistent with those 
charged for similar properties in the same neigh- 
borhood, subject to reasonable allowance for 
repairs and maintenance work done by tenants. 

5. All costs in connection with the rental, man- 
agement, and maintenance of these properties 
shall be paid from the income from rentals. 

6. The approval of the board shall be secured 
in case it becomes necessary to employ additional 
personnel or to secure the services of a private 
real estate management firm in the discharge of 
the responsibilities delegated to the superintendent 
of schools. 































“T hardly see how you can feel that the 
matter of safety, as a factor in school plan- 
ning and design, is in need of more atten- 
tion by all concerned when we have build- 
ing codes, both local and state-wide, which 
certainly govern in such instances — and 
one does pay attention to these factors. 
Besides, the designer is or at least should 
be thoroughly familiar with those features 
which promote safety,” said a prominent 
school administrator who was in_ the 
“throes” of a 1946 school building pro- 
gram. We had been examining a set of 
plans and specifications for a new school- 
house to be erected in his town. 

“True enough, so far as it goes,” I said, 
“when codes are mandatory certain fea- 
tures of planning having to do with safety 
must be complied with, but even here the 
minimum may not suffice, arrangement 
may require modifications and even speci- 
fications are not completely immune to 
suggestions and criticisms. Where codes 
are suggestive such as the Exits Code of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
the suggestions of the Fire Underwriters 
and numerous others, one is likely to slip 
a little on the basis of cost or expediency 
or some other reason, and there it is that 
the factor of safety is apt to be minimized. 

“T don’t mean the matter of safety con- 
struction, the size and weight of steel, the 
thickness of walls, the size of footings and 
columns, and many other features which 
are usually properly designed. But there 
are many other things which are not so 
self-evident and which give a good deal of 
latitude to the designer, which of course 
is right and proper. By the same token we 
are inclined to forget the safety measures, 
which are often not too obvious, and 
devote our talents in more appealing 
directions.”’ 

My friend agreed to this thesis and in 
consequence we went over his material 
with the proverbial fine comb; the follow- 
ing paragraphs are, in a great measure, the 
result of the plan analysis with the safety 
factors basic. 


Safety an Inclusive Term 


“But what do you include in the term 
safety? 1 thought the term simply meant 
to plan so that persons did not get hurt in 
the building. But you are talking about 
things which we — at least I— do not in- 
clude in our thinking about safety,” was 
one of the first comments which my super- 
intendent friend made when the discussion 
began. 

“What I 


include are all matters which 


‘State Department of Education, Madison, Wis. 


The Safety Factor in School 


Building Planning 4. W. Schmide' 


may affect the pupil of a school adversely 
so far as his body and his health are con- 
cerned: injury and accident prone con- 
structions, and maintenance, heating, ven- 
tilation, lighting, sanitary hazards, and 
many others whose connection may be 
rather tenuous but nevertheless should be 
borne in mind. And I may even go so far 
as to state that the removal of many haz- 
ards, especially those to health, have a 
definite influence upon the educative proc- 
ess, the mind. Am I going too far?” was 
my reply. 

“W-e-l-l, I don’t know, as I never 
thought about that, much at least; maybe 
that viewpoint has a lot for it, but that 
means a different kind of plan study than 
I had in mind. But I suppose we had bet- 
ter buckle down to it and see how far this 
school building will conform to all the 
features you have in mind,” he replied. 
And buckle down we did. 

Throwing the whole matter together and 
putting down the different elements dis- 
cussed, the following represents the nub of 
this paper, partly based upon the specific 
plan mentioned and in part on 
abstractions. 

In general the hazards encountered 
may roughly be grouped into five cate- 
gories, those of fire, mechanical, electrical, 
health, and maintenance; of course the di- 
vision is not rigid and the dangers overlap. 


some 


The Fire Hazard 

The fire hazard is the most spectacular, 
and school fires occur at a rate which is 
quite alarming. The National Fire Protec- 
tion Association estimates that there were 
more than 35,000 school fires since 1930 
and the specific record covers over 1000 
cases. Fortunately the loss of life is not so 
great as in other forms of accidents and 
the fires reported occur mostly in the older 
buildings; on the other hand the modern 
school buildings are by no means immune, 
though they are supposed to be “fireproof.” 

And by the way, the term is rather mis- 
leading as no building is completely fire- 
proof; the term fire-resisting seems more 
appropriate and now is used commonly 
because even buildings which have a high 
fire-resisting rating still contain combusti- 
ble materials, including trim, floors, furni- 
ture, books, supplies, etc. 

Of great importance are the design and 
arrangement of stair wells or shafts; they 
can be arranged so as to minimize the 
spread of flames and smoke and gases from 
floor to floor. The latter two effects of fire 
are about as dangerous as the flames them- 
selves, vide the La Salle Hotel and other 
fires. Materials of construction should have 
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at least a four-hour rating for this part of 
the construction. Must one state that the 
hallways leading to the stairs should be 
enclosed by fire walls? 

Of course there should be at least two 
stairways, remote from each other, from 
each floor; and it seems common practice 
and good sense to limit the number of 
classrooms served by each stairs. If not 
specified by code, the practice seems to be 
to limit this number to four, with stairway 
widths in accordance. 

Too often we find two stairways lead- 
ing to a common landing, especially in 
older school buildings, but this bad situa- 
tion has been observed in comparatively 
modern schools as well. The fire escape has 
no place on a modern building and has 
been quite universally accepted as indicat- 
ing improper planning. (This feature was 
observed on the plan basic to this article.) 
Cn old buildings it may be necessary to 
install outdoor escapes — but the criticism 
still holds. Even on buildings of the unit 
type where additions are to be made in the 
future, the proper stairways should be 
provided. 

Exit doors should lead directly to the 
outside, street, or sidewalks. (Here again 
we found one of the stairs discharging into 
a lobby from the auditorium.) All such 
doors should of course be provided with 
antipanic hardware and shatterproof glass, 
and should swing out. (The specifications 
covering this item were indefinite and per- 
mitted a flimsy type of hardware.) 

Most buildings contain areas and rooms 
which exhibit inherent fire hazards, such 
as laboratories, shops, cooking laboratories, 
repair shops, etc. Common practice in the 
larger schools is to segregate the various 
shops and plan for them in areas isolated 
from the main structure. 

Heater rooms and coal bunkers should 
not be located in the main building itself; 
they belong “outside” and should be sepa- 
rated from the latter by automatic fire 
doors. (Here again we found this principle 
violated.) The use of oil for fuel obviates 
the bunker but calls for other safeguards. 

Then we have the “storage rooms” to 
deal with. That term covers a lot of terri- 
tory and occasions many sins. Usually they 
serve for the storage of combustible mate- 
rials and no particular provisions are made 
to safeguard them. Some rooms, usually in 
the basement, are found marked “un- 
assigned” and a ten-to-one shot shows 
they are used for storage later (as admitted 
in this case) or even for classroom pur- 
poses. We also find storage closets under 
stairs. If there is a worse place, it will be 
difficult to imagine one. 
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Another hazard sometimes found in 
schools is the air distribution by means of 
ducts. Of course these are of noncombusti- 
ble materials —it is hoped; nevertheless 
they may be the means of distributing 
smoke and gases through the building in 
case of fire. Two such cases have been ob- 
served. Here again many of the older 
schools still have combustible materials 
involved including the plenum chambers. 
The design of these ducts is always im- 
portant. Many modern schools use systems 
obviating such ducts or at least minimize 
them. 

The use of wood either in terms of roof 
construction or shingles luckily is on the 
wane. The latter are probably found in 
rural areas only, but the former roofs are 
still with us and apparently are permitted 
for many two-story structures. (It was 
such a roof design which was found in the 
plans discussed.) Even if external causes 
of a roof fire are infrequent, the internal 
hazard still exists. 

Fire hoses and standpipes are commonly 
planned for, and in quite a few of the 
larger schools, especially those in congested 
areas, we find the automatic sprinkler in- 
stalled; sometimes in special areas only. 
Fire extinguishers are a requirement in 
most localities but the type is not often 
specified; there are certain rooms and 
spaces which should be provided with spe- 
cific kinds of extinguishers. Where an oil 
fire may be expected the common water 
type of device is not of much use — it 
requires a “blanketing” kind to smother 
such fires. 

The location of fire fighting devices is 
important; they should not only be placed 
strategically but easily discovered. Red 
markings are advisable for extinguishers 
and fire hoses as well as fire alarm stations, 
which latter should be provided on all 
floors and basements as well as in the 
heater rooms (violated in both plan and 
specifications). 

The type of fire alarm is not overly im- 
portant; both mechanical and electrical 
devices, gongs and sirens, are found. In 
the latter case the system often may be 
connected to the local alarm system; in 
this case the practice alarm button can be 
shunted across the municipal system. The 
break-glass alarm station is usually pre- 
ferred as it prevents tampering with the 
alarm. 

At this stage of our discussion the mat- 
ter of applying all of the above to the 
extended type of a one-story school build- 
ing came up. The argument my friend 
made was epitomized in his statement that, 
“The one-story building cannot exhibit all 
these hazards, to life in particular, which 
we were talking about; no stairs, for ex- 
ample, proximity to the outside, case of 
exit, etc. I'll grant the physical destruction 
side may be evident, but even that is cur- 
tailed materially.” Some of this is true 
but after he was asked, “What would you 
omit?” his answer was in essence, nothing. 
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Well, that much was out of the way 
and now to continue and discuss the me- 
chanical features of safety usually inherent 
in the planning and subsequent construc- 
tion. 


Some Mechanical Hazards 


Let us start with the entrance to the 
building, frequently requiring stairs or 
large platforms. In many designs we find a 
series of outside stairs, architecturally 
probably defensive — but a beautiful haz- 
ard otherwise and subject to all kinds of 
inclement weather conditions. Then the 
matter of the South came up where, “of 
course they have no such hazards as snow 
and ice,” and therefore the previous criti- 
cism does not apply? But they do have 
rain, even sleet, and leaves and debris do 
accumulate on these stairs, as I can vouch 
for personally; they may and do exhibit 
hazards. Such outside stairs should be dis- 
carded if at all possible — stairs belong 
inside. Outside entrance platforms should 
also be protected and are now being so 
treated in many designs. 

The subject of stairs itself may also be 
considered in the light of hazards. We find 
stairs too narrow to accommodate the pupil 
traffic, risers too high, treads too narrow 
and sometimes even with a forward slope. 
Then we find long runs which are fatigu- 
ing; broken runs are usually more accept- 
able. How about safety treads and nosings, 
either provided inherently or applied sepa- 
rately? The matter of varying riser heights 
is also important, even though this may 
be a question of improper construction. 
But nothing causes greater insecurity of 
footing than to be confronted with this 
feature. 

Handrails are always included in all 
designs, but we do not always find two 
for each stair. If only one must (?) be 
installed it should certainly be placed on 
the right side going down as falls are 
usually down and upward stumbles are 
rather rare. The rails should be of proper 
height (not specified in our plan) and ex- 
tend the full length of the stair run. Wide 
solid balustrades are sometimes used in 
lieu of handrails, but certainly do not take 
the place of an accessible handrail. 

Open stair wells are frequently found 
and should definitely be protected by bal- 
ustrades made high enough to prevent 
accidents; the solid type of well seems 
preferable for obvious reasons. The tops 
should be provided with some kind of ob- 
structions which prevent the boys and 
girls from using these tops as ski slides — 
an “obstacle course” is indicated. An ob- 
struction also precludes the use of the 
horizontal sections for conference sittings. 
Surprising what outlandish places young 
people select for their meetings! 

Then we have the corridors to deal with 
which, on first thought, seem to offer no 
hazards at all. But look at the open radi- 
ators, protruding drinking fountains, walk- 
ways restricted by wall projections. We 
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even find lateral stairways with projecting 
steps. Corridors should be free of all pro- 
jections and likely everything may be re- 
cessed with the exception of locker doors; 
if there are any lockers, the width of the 
corridor should be increased to compensate 
for this as the greatest congestion and 
traffic is likely to occur where classes pass 
and lockers are opened. (The plan sinned 
twice on the above items.) 

When it comes to classroom doors, these 
of course should swing out, and they may 
well be furnished with clear, shatterproof 
glass sections; even the slab type of door 
should be so designed. The classroom doors 
frequently swing and project into corridor 
traffic, especially with breather walls of 
some thickness; in this case the doors may 
be hung on the corridor side and fold back 
against the wall in the direction of the 
main traffic. Where corridor lockers are 
installed, and these will probably be of the 
recessed kind, then the loss of a few lock- 
ers will pay when other factors are taken 
into consideration. 

Classrooms as a rule exhibit no hazards 
unless we wish to consider movable desks 
and chairs as such, but other sections of 
the school offer plenty of opportunity for 
accidents and hazards are plentiful. Take 
the various shops commonly found and we 
are immediately confronted with machine 
hazards, slippery floors where wood is 
used. Sawdust and shavings of themselves 
are fire hazards; exhauster systems should 
be provided. The auto shop requires a good 
and ample exhaust system, as do the weld- 
ing and forge shops. A well-equipped elec- 
trical shop has its own hazards in terms 
of high voltage and those incident to the 
work itself. 

The science laboratories, especially the 
chemical laboratories, are very accident 
prone areas, aside from those produced by 
the students and their work. The fumes 
often generated are not only objectionable 
themselves but represent a health menace 
— here again an efficient exhaust is needed 
and not found too often or specified. 

The auditoriums, study halls, and libra- 
ries are not considered hazardous areas, 
but the same cannot be said of the gym- 
nasiums. Construction features are impor- 
tant and walls free from projections and 
covered with a material which is smooth 
and has some resiliency are indicated; but 
the material should be such that it can be 
kept clean. One of the commonest faults 
of design and arrangement is to place back- 
stops over or adjacent to doors or too 
near permanent bleachers or out from 
stages. All are hazardous locations. (Here 
again our plan failed in this respect.) The 
playing floor should be large enough to 
prevent students from being thrown 
against the bleachers. Balconies, which are 
often considered a nuisance, need high, 
netted railings. 

Shower rooms have hazards as well; 
slippery floors, high thresholds to shower 
spaces, the lack of safe, nonscalding valves, 
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are common faults. On the health side we 
require sanitary foot baths and withal — 
ventilation, including the drying and locker 
rooms; conditions are frequently really 
bad in this respect and found just as fre- 
quently in modern structures as in old ones. 

The swimming pools are also areas 
where accidents may happen, though it is 
rather difficult to prevent those due to slip- 
pery floors. The spaces about the pool 
should be free of all obstructions, yet a 
pool was observed not so long ago which 
had exposed radiators around the walls. A 
low curbing around the pool has also been 
suggested as a safety measure. The spring- 
board should be checked carefully for 
splinters and secure fastenings — they do 
splinter and loosen at times. Good lighting 
both above and under water is another 
safety measure. 


The Boiler Room 

Before discussing other types of hazards 
one should take a look at the boiler rooms. 
High pressure systems are now rarely 
found but low pressure jobs have their 
faults as well. In how many boilers are 
the safety valves ever tested? One was 
found removed because, “the darn thing 
opens sometimes and spatters water and 
steam around.”’ Another one was minus a 
gauge — it had never been installed and 
how the janitor knew what the pressure 
was — let’s skip that one. How about that 
Michigan school explosion? We have boil- 
ers and heaters set in unprotected pits and 
piping and auxiliaries arranged in such a 
manner that traffic is a hazard in itself. 
Where oil is used for fuel its storage is 
important, and the storage tanks should 
be located outside of the building. 

At this stage our friend decided it was 
time to again make a few remarks. “Gosh, 
you must be nearly through checking these 
plans for safety and hazards; there can’t 
be much left to talk about, is there? Let’s 
call it a day.” 

“Tt is true, we have found a good many 
points where the safety factor comes into 
the picture, and you will have noticed that 
a good many of these are not overly well 
taken care of in your plans. In fact, a few 
were definitely neglected,” was the reply. 
“But we are not through yet. We have not 
checked the lighting and electric wiring 
and equipment, both on the plans and in 
the specifications; rather important items.” 

“T am sure those things you will find 
Q.K. because the designer has an engineer 
in his office who takes care of them.” But 
nevertheless, we went on with the items 
involved and found plenty to suggest. 


The Lighting Hazard 

The lighting of classrooms especially is 
a definite health factor in the preservation 
of eyesight as the schoolroom tasks are 
exacting and require a level of illumina- 
tion too often neglected or not fully appre- 
ciated. However we are becoming “light 
conscious” and in the modern school a 
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good deal of study is apt to be given to 
this problem. So we usually have good and 
ample fenestration, and in many instances 
the artificial lighting has kept pace with it. 
It may be said that only ten years ago, 
when 15 foot-candles of illumination was 
mentioned, the architects and engineers 
raised their eyebrows; now we think in 
terms of 40 and even 50 foot-candles — 
and sometimes we actually plan for it! 
(But not on the plan my friend had — that 
called for a measly 12 to 15 foot-candles.) 

But other spaces about a school are not 
too well treated in this respect and show a 
hazard to life and limb. Ill-lighted corri- 
dors and stairs are found in even new 
schools and the old ones are not the only 
offenders, Then we have closets and store- 
rooms and heater rooms which are defi- 
cient in this as well as other respects, and 
the gymnasiums and auditoriums likewise 
too frequently show poor illumination 
conditions. 

One factor inimical to eyesight preser- 
vation is the injudicious selection of light- 
ing fixtures; too many give rise to very 
bad glare which is most apt to show up 
when a direct type of lighting is used, 
especially in shop areas where we find 
much sinning in this respect. Open fixtures, 
exposed lamps both incandescent and fluo- 
rescent, improper location and height of 
luminaires, all contribute to this “eye haz- 
ard.” “Let there be light” is a good ad- 
monition which may be changed to “Let 
there be ample light and of good quality” 
as more in keeping with our thesis of “Pre- 
serve the children’s eyesight.” But my 
friend was getting restless again. So we 
went on to the next item of electrical 
hazards. 


Electrical Hazards 


How often does one read a caption, 
“Fire was caused by defective wiring.” 
There is no doubt that many fires are 
traced to this cause, especially in the 
older school buildings, which show, even 
today, open wiring, knob and cleat work, 
outlets not even protected by loom, metal 
switch covers, and socket shells. Then 
frayed cords or those draped over nails 
and steam and water pipes (oh, yes, they 
have been met) are but a few of the haz- 
ards found, including switchboxes and 
panel boards in unprotected wooden cabi- 
nets. Then the demand for better illumina- 
tion calls for greater current loads and 
the ubiquitous No. 14 wire won’t carry 
the load, “gets hot under its insulation” 
and pouf, we have a fire. Overdrawn? Not 
at all; all one has to do is to go over an 
older school building and the proof will be 
forthcoming. The remedies are obvious. 

One old chap, a janitor, told me that he 
had been laid up for some time due to an 
electric shock. He had turned on a switch 
and got knocked down. Investigation 
showed a metal covered surface switch 
with metal toggle handle and a wet ground. 
Why he was not electrocuted is unknown 
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— but switch and ground were still there, 
though the latter was somewhat dry this 
time. Fortunately the newer structures are 
now universally wired under the National 
Electric Code, let us hope, and conditions 
are much better than of old; but even 
here caution in dealing with electrical de- 
vices is indicated. All machinery utilizing 
electric motors should be grounded, all wir- 
ing in steel and operating devices well 
insulated. 

One area of even a modern school should 
be watched for infringements of electrical 
safety rules, that is the stage of the audi- 
torium. Too often the amateur stage elec- 
trician gets original notions of how to wire 
for stage productions and the result is 
sometimes unfortunate. He will rewire 
without regard to hazards, use homemade 
spot and floodlights, tack up cords, and do 
miscellaneous tinkering neither too wisely 
nor too well. He bears watching. Over- 
loading of circuits is a common fault. 

One last word on this subject (“‘No, that 
has not been exhausted by any means”) 
and that is in connection with the use of 
electric irons in the home-economics work, 
The red telltale light on these circuits is 
an elementary safety measure not always 
found. (You are right; they were not 
specified on our plan.) 

“Well, that’s that!” said the superin- 
tendent. ‘““That was some task and I had 
no idea there were so many things involved 
when we started out checking and you told 
me that the safety factor was an important 
part of any planning. I guess our planner 
did a bum job in this respect.” 

“No, we can’t say that,” I answered. 
‘He was probably more interested in the 
more obvious features of planning and ar- 
rangement, during which many of the 
items discussed disappear. Many plans 
and specifications checked have similar 
omissions — they are just forgotten. Your 
plan as a whole is rather good.” 


Maintenance and Health Hazards 

“But before we ‘disband,’ ” I said, “let 
me call your attention to another feature 
of your new building, for which someone, 
possibly you, will have to be responsible 

and that is maintenance. You will find 
this quite intimately tied up with the fu- 
ture effectiveness of your school, though I 
shall mention only those elements which 
are a part of building safety; there are 
plenty of others which I shall not touch, 
so here goes.” 

The best planned structure is subject to 
deterioration, and with improper mainte- 
nance the safety factor is bound to be 
reduced. For example, floor maintenance 
may lead to bad results when we find so 
many floors highly waxed and _ polished, 
under the erroneous idea that a good ap- 
pearance is the prime requisite when, as 
a matter of fact, the slippery floors are 
hazardous. Not only floors, but worse yet 
are stair treads treated in a like manner 

(Concluded on page 81) 
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Architect’s Perspective for the Great Bend High School, Great Bend, Kansas. Lorentz Schmidt, 
McVay & Peddie, Architects, Wichita, Kansas. 


Great Bend Makes Its Plans Real 


Great Bend is a thriving community in mid- 
With good reason the Cham- 

r of Commerce stickers read, “The Oil 
Cay the Heart of the Wheat Belt,” and 
u radio station KVGB 
Kansas Vast Grain Belt.” There were 
in the community, but 
ase was located a few miles from the 


C ntral Kansas 


letters of the 


ndustries” 


lhe community population has grown from 
1935 to 10,200 in 1945. This has 
loubling in population, with no pro- 
idditional school space. Just at the 

eginning of the war years, the community 
ls for a new building under a special 
legislative enactment, but because of a slip 
the phraseology of the ballots, the issue 
leclared illegal. Then came the war years, 
eir stoppage of school construction. 
gave the people of Great Bend 
rtunity to see the crowded conditions 

grov til they seriously hampered the ef- 
the entire teaching staff. The lack 
ising also kept some good teachers 

into the system. 


Troublesome Legal Limitations 

Not until 1945 did the legislature of Kansas 
see fit to allow boards of education in second- 
class cities to levy a small tax to prepare for 
emergency educational building. This legis- 
lature made it possible to levy a two-mill 
tax for the “purpose of construction, recon- 
struction, additions to, furnishing, and equip- 
ping of buildings, architectural ex- 
penses incidental thereto, and the acquisition 
of school building sites.” 

Of course, the law pertaining to the is- 
suance of permanent bonds for school con- 
struction is much the same in Kansas as in 
other states. The boards of education may 
call a bond election at which a favorable 
majority of votes cast authorizes a bond issue. 
However, not enough funds could be raised in 
this manner to finance the needed program for 
Great Bend, because of the following pru- 
dential limitation in the law: “The total in- 
debtedness of the said board of education shall 
not thereby be increased to an amount exceed- 
ing three and three fourth (3%) per cent 


school 


issessed valuation of the territory 
within the jurisdiction of the said board of 
education.” 

In 1944, all these problems faced the 
newly elected superintendent, and of course 
V-J Day had not yet come. A rapid survey 
of all the pertinent school law relating to 
finances was made by the new administrator. 
This study revealed the existence of an old 
act, under which a petition signed by not less 
than one half of the electors entitled to vote 
on an issuance of school bonds could be ac- 
cepted by a local community for an additional 
bond issue. This law authorizes and em- 
powers “the Board of School Fund Commis- 
the State of Kansas to make an 
order authorizing any city or school district 
to vote bonds for the purpose of erecting 
school buildings to an amount not more than 
one hundred per cent in excess of, and in 
addition to, the amount of bonds that may 
be voted under laws now in force.” 

After gathering all the facts, Superin- 
tendent Sheldon and the board of education 
decided that since the prevailing interest rate 


of the 


sioners of 








on school bonds was exceedingly low, an 
attempt should be made to launch a bond 
election within the law just cited. The bonds 
proposed would represent 7% per cent of 
the total assessed valuation of the district. By 
checking with the State School Fund Com- 


mission, the administration found that the 
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district could bond itself for $667,400. Upon 
consultation, the architect expressed the 
opinion that such an amount might care for 
the necessary building program of the system. 


An Old Law Invoked 
As can be seen, the “fly in the ointment” 
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was the securing of “at least 50 per cent of 
the qualified voters.” The education com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce and a ( 
group of other citizens were consulted as to 
the best plan of securing the necessary signa- | 
tures. This committee in turn asked a group 
of 70 citizens to meet with the board and out- 
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Bend, Kansas. 


Left to right: E. R. Sheldon, superintendent of schools; W. H. Phillips; L. J. Zutavern, vice-president; H. C. 
Colegrove, clerk; C. F. Heaton, president; Dr. John Robison; Edward Opie, treasurer; Wayne 
H. Bentley; Herbert Diets, attorney; Ira E. Farmer. 


lined the following petition: “We, the under- 
signed, being not less than one half of the 
electors of the Great Bend School District 
No. 1, Barton County, Kans., entitled to vote 
for the issuance of bonds of said school dis- 
trict, hereby petition and request that your 
honorable board of education file an applica- 
tion with the Board of School Fund Commis- 
sioners of the State of Kansas, for permission 
to vote on the question of issuing $667,400 
of bonds of said school district for the pur- 
pose of extensions and additions to existing 
school buildings, and the erection of new 
building, or buildings, which issue is in excess 
of 3% per cent bond limitation under the 
laws now in force unless the consent of the 
said Board of School Fund Commissioners is 
given. If such board gives its consent to the 
issuance of such additional bonds, then we 
pray that a vote be taken in the said school 
district upon the question of the issuance of 
bonds of the said district, in the amount of 
$343,200 as authorized by the said School 
Fund Commissioners for the purpose of ex- 
tensions and additions to existing school 
buildings and the erection of a new building 
or buildings.” 

The group went to work and after five days 
of hard personal work, and many meetings, 
the city clerk was in a position to certify 
that at least 50 per cent of the voters had 
signed the petition. 


The Election Approved 
The next step was to make formal appli- 
cation to the State School Fund Commission 
for permis ion to hold the election. Since the 
petitions were a mandate from the com- 


munity, this permission was secured quite 
readily. After a hurried trip to the State 
Capitol, the legal adviser to the board, Her- 
bert Diets, and Superintendent Sheldon held 
a meeting with the board and the same eve- 
ning asked the city government to place the 
bond issue on the regular city election ballot 
on April 2, 1945. The preparation of the legal 
notices and the other legal procedures required 
many special meetings of the board of edu- 
cation and much painstaking work. 

The project could not have been carried 
had not active help been given by interested 
citizens in every major group and business 
house in the city. The determined group of 
citizens who wished adequate housing for the 
school were prepared to take the initiative in 
securing wide support of the bond issue. The 
facts collected in a carefully prepared study 
were widely used to convince every citizen 
that a proper school plant must be had with- 
out delay. Failure would be nothing short of a 
calamity. Splendid co-operation was given by 
the local newspapers, and though the campaign 
was short and intensive, effective publicity 
was given the bond election in almost daily 
news releases. 

It was a well-informed group of citizens 
who went to the polls. When the votes were 
counted, it was found that the school bonds 
had won by a 5-to-1 majority. 


Co-operation Basis of Success 
It may be interesting to note that the 
election was the first use made by a second- 
class city of the permissive act for doubling 
the bond limitation which had been a part 
of the school law since 1911. Unquestionably, 


the success gained was due to the co-operative 
spirit shown by all the community groups. 
The task of initiating and planning the cam- 
paign was performed by the responsible board 
of education and the school executives; in- 
terested citizens gave group co-operation; and 
final success was assured by the actual work 
of individual men and women who gave 
freely of their time and ability. 

The beautifully planned high school build- 
ing of modern design will be located on an 
18-acre tract, purchased several years ago. 
Additions to the various elementary schools 
are to be constructed at the same time. Citi- 
zens of Great Bend will have a lasting monu- 
ment to the co-operative teamwork of the 
community and the wise planning of their 
superintendent. As Superintendent Sheldon 
said, “It required the ‘everlasting teamwork 
of every bloomin’ soul.’ ” 

eS 
NEW YORK CITY BOARD TO ERECT BADLY 
NEEDED SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Mayor O’Dwyer and the board of education of 
New York City, in a joint statement issued in 
December, have announced their intention to 
build badly needed new schools within the 
limitations of high construction costs and material 
shortages. 

Plans for most of the proposed projects in 
1947 are ready or almost ready, and site acquisi- 
tion and clearance is under way. In some cases, 
it is the purpose of the board to utilize the 
finished plans of other new school buildings 
which will be easily adaptable to the areas to be 
served. 

The board has recognized that immediate re- 
lief must be provided for many areas where 
school facilities either do not exist, or are in no 
position to absorb any overflow. These schools 
must be given prompt attention regardless of the 
cost. The board has decided to proceed. 
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SCHOOLHOUSES FOR 1947 
SCHOOL authorities who were puzzled by 
the school building problems of January, 
1946, will readily admit the utter confusion 
in which the year 1947 opens. Materials in 
a number of fields are more difficult to get 
than at any date in the past five decades; 
labor is less efficient and scarcer; contract 
prices have soared to unbelievable heights; 
recent salary prablems have almost wholly 
shifted the attention of school boards to 
teacher employment; planning standards 
for classrooms and total buildings are 
undergoing renewed study and promise 
widely increased usefulness of the new 
structures. 

In spite of all the difficulties, the year 
1946 has produced a surprisingly high 
number of new school buildings. The total 
expenditures of 1945 were in fact doubled, 
and contracts were let for nearly 2300 
buildings, at a total cost in excess of 
$214,272,000, and a total floor area of 
26,135,000 square feet. That school boards 
did not let contracts for the total number 
of buildings contemplated is evidenced by 
the fact that permanent school bonds were 
sold in the amount of $289,037,960. In 
other words, slightly less than three fourths 
of the outlay contemplated in the bonds 
voted and sold has actually been applied 
in building contracts. 

In a large proportion of the communities 
the school boards are still in the planning 
stages of their programs. These communi- 
ties will be able to take advantage of the 
strong impetus to the scientific planning 
given by the National Council on School- 
house Construction which has abandoned 
its long established policy of laying down 
minimum standards of quantity and size, 
and has enunciated general principles and 
techniques for the planning of classroom 
areas, the over-all planning and integration 
of departments, the large special rooms, 
the service departments, the lighting and 
ventilation, the safety factors, sanitation, 
etc. 

The recent estimates of cost and the 
contracts for school buildings let during 
the closing months of 1946 have reached 
the unprecedented height of $1 to $1.25 
per cubic foot. It would appear that the 
maximum has been reached in these 
prices and that lower contract prices will 
be made as soon as the home and indus- 
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trial building scramble has spent itself. If 
the pattern of building prices as developed 
during 1919-22 is repeated, we should see 
some relief in costs before the end of 
the summer. 

The financing of new school buildings 
will depend more than ever on bond issues. 
The large increases in teachers’ salaries are 
certain to deplete current school district 
funds and to make necessary increases in 
tax levies, in some cases to the limit of 
the permitted millage. In such instances, 
any hope of continuing a pay-as-you-go 
plan becomes hazardous, if at all possible. 
Fortunately, the turn in bond prices which 
began in March last has been so gradual 
that interest. rates are still extremely 
favorable to school boards. At present high 
costs local school districts in numerous 
cases cannot meet their building needs, 
even when they bond themselves to the 
limit. There is, consequently, more than 
ever need for state and federal subsidies 
to local school construction if the vast 
backlog of needs is ever to be met. 

The advice given in this column a 
year ago still holds: in cases of imme- 
diate need, the interests of the children 
must be given precedence over all economic 
considerations. ‘ 


THE ST. PAUL STRIKE 


BOARDS of education are likely to mis- 
understand the St. Paul teachers’ strike 
unless they know that the capital city of 
Minnesota has no board of education, but 
administers its schools through the munici- 
pal commission. One member of this body 
chosen for the work by vote of his asso- 
ciates is the immediate superior of the 
superintendent and of his professional 
associates in the school administration. The 
city charter places limitations on tax funds 
for certain current city expenditures, and 
the schools are hedged in by the general 
disposition of the city commission to allow 
the various city departments to share as 
best they may the available funds. Citizen 
interest in education has never risen to the 
point that has compelled favorable action 
for adequate teachers’ salaries. The labor 
situation for several decades has included 
elements quick to use the strike weapon, 
and it is no wonder that the teachers’ 
union has been inclined to follow the 
example of the associated local unions. 
The significant fact in the situation is 
the long delays, the evasion, and the re- 
fusals of the responsible city executives to 
give the teachers any hope of satisfaction. 
The plan of using the cost of living index 
for annual salary adjustments has failed 
because the character of the teachers’ 
work and its importance have never been 
recognized. 
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At the time of writing the strike is in 
full effect and not much progress has been 
made toward an equitable solution. We do 
not believe that the St. Paul teachers can 
win this strike. They will obtain most if 
not all the increases they ask, and their 
demands for special advantages probably 
will be recognized in a new city charter. 
But they still will lose the strike; they 
will lose local and regional estimation of 
themselves as a professional group of high 
purpose, whose first and chief interest is 
the education of the children and the 
higher social and civic welfare of the 
community. The strike is not a proper 
weapon for a teaching group unless its 
members are willing to admit that they 
lack the intellectual and moral force to 
fully convince the officialdom and the 
people of the superior truth of their claims, 
so that the press and public opinion will 
force favorable action. 

The St. Paul strike should suggest 
forcibly the need for school boards gener- 
ally to study their salary schedules and to 
readjust them to the new reduced purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. It should suggest 
too the serious need of better personnel 
policies recommended from time to time in 
these columns. There can be no strike in a 
community where the school staff and the 
board of education have another’s full con- 
fidence and where they co-operate for the 
children’s best interests. 

The problem of the teacher supply in 
1947 is essentially a problem of school 
finance, of adjusting the thinking of school 
boards and taxing bodies, of local com- 
munities and taxpayers generally to the 
inflationary conditions of our national 
economy and of readjusting school tax 
income to the entirely new needs. The 
St. Paul strike and other smaller teachers’ 
work stoppages, together with the Cali- 
fornia state-wide decision to make $2,400 
the minimum wage, have provided inci- 
dents which bring home the seriousness of 
the situation, and should precipitate action 
both on the local and state levels for in- 
creased taxation for all school needs. Legis- 
lation will be needed in many states, 
with considerable attention not only to 
new and enlarged forms of taxes, but 
also to economy measures made possible 
through enlarged school districts and other 
equalizing means. 


— a 


The American Federation of Teachers no- 
strike policy remains unchanged and locals in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul “must take any conse- 
quences which may follow their decision to vio- 
late that policy,” said Irvin Kuenzli, AFT national 
secretary, in a letter to the teachers’ unit of 
Mobile, Ala. The inquiry concerning the no-strike 
policy was made by Mrs. Anna H. Havens, as a 
result of the teachers’ strike in St. Paul. 
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O matter how you look at it—from 

the pupil’s viewpoint, or your own 
—the American Universal Desk No. 334 
offers many outstanding advantages in 
design, construction, and function. 

Built to promote correct posture and 
sight conservation, this handsome, 
streamlined desk is a positive aid to more- 
efficient study. Soundly constructed and 
durable, it stays serviceable and attrac- 
tive, despite long years of hardest use. 
And it simplifies housekeeping, too! 

Let the American Seating Company 
supply all your needs in school furniture. 
Our line includes Universal Better-Sight 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tab- 
let-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Audito- 
rium Chairs. 

Our experienced Seating Engineers are 
ready to help you solve your seating 
problems efficiently and economically. 
No obligation, of course! Send for our 


latest school-equipment catalog today! 


eAmeucan Seating Company 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, THEATRE, AUDITORIUM, CHURCH, TRANSPORTATION AND STADIUM SEATING 
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The Important Preliminary Steps in — 
Planning School Buildings for 


Rural Communities 
John E. Marshall* 


As we left the building, two automobiles 
drove from the main highway and approached 
the Nebraska rural school we had just visited. 
They stopped near us. Ten men, some in over- 
alls and some in business suits, got out. “We'd 
like to look this school over; we were told it’s 
a good one.” They explained that they were 
the board of education from another Nebraska 
rural community, eighty miles away. Dr. 
Stoneman and I identified ourselves: we, too, 
were visitors, he from the University of Ne- 
braska and I from West Virginia. We, too, had 
come some distance to look at a well-planned 
rural school. We talked with the board 
members. 

“We don’t build a school very often,” said 
one of the men. “The building we have now 
is over thirty years old. It’s overcrowded, be- 
cause our population has grown; but more 
than that, it just wasn’t built for the kind of 
teaching we have today. The new building 
we're going to plan now will probably last just 
as long; so we’ve got to do a good job of 
planning it.” 

In ten thousand miles of travel and visits 
with rural educators, architects, school plant 
specialists, and laymen in many states, perhaps 
the most significant thing I saw was the visit 
of that school board to look at a good rural 
school. Significant, because it illustrates the 
sincere desire small communities have to erect 
school buildings after the same kind of careful 
planning that now characterizes school plants 
in our larger and wealthier districts. 


Good Planning Available 


Can such planning be obtained by smaller 
districts? The rural superintendent has mul- 
tiple duties which preclude his being a school 
plant specialist. The rural board of education 
faces only once in a generation, normally, the 
task of planning a building. The range of ar- 
chitectural service available to the small town 
or country board of education includes many 
competent architects, but fewer school build- 
ing specialists. Is it hopeless, then, to expect 
a modern, efficient school plant in a rural 
community? 

Of course not. 

A school plant is modern and efficient not 
because it houses a large school, but because 
it houses a school program well; not because 
it is expensive, but because the dollars spent 
bring a return in the space and comfort needs 
of the educational program. Architects and 
schoolmen are working together better than 
ever before to achieve school buildings that 
are healthful, safe, and comfortable; that are 
adaptable, attractive, and efficient —and all 
these, within a valid concept of economy. Ex- 
pert assistance is available from the state de- 
partment of education in most states, or from 
the state university. And everywhere — in 


rural communities especially —an earlier ap- 
proach to the problem of designing school 


“Supervisor of Surveys and Schoolhouse Planning, West 
Virginia State Department of Education (on leave). 


facilities and a greater realization of the in- 
separable relationship between school plant 
and school program is disclosing new possibili- 
ties in effective design of school buildings. 


Educational Planning Comes First 

A primary consideration in designing a 
rural school building is to start the planning 
early enough that it may include the educa- 
tional planning — the thinking and communi- 
cating that must go on among school adminis- 
trators, board members, teachers, pupils, and 
citizens, before the architect lays pencil to 
paper. Shall we consolidate? What shall we 
teach? What groups will use the building? — 
these problems cannot wait until the new 
building is completed. 

Indeed, there is no better time for a re- 
evaluation of the school’s total program than 
just before a new building is planned. What ex- 
periences should our school offer that we can’t 
offer now, because of an inadequate school 
plant? What subjects have we retained long 
after their period of usefulness in our com- 
munity? What groups in our community might 
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the school serve better? In what ways? What 
needs of adults, of preschool children, of 
youth now out of school, can we fill? 

No board of education alone, no adminis- 
trator alone, can answer these questions. Here, 
then, is an opportunity for wider community 
participation. What do the citizens want from 
their school? Ask them, and they will tell you. 
Could the school library lend books to adults, 
and to children as well during the summer 
vacation? Yes, if the library is on the ground 
floor and has a separate entrance. Could a* 
community hobby club meet at the school and 
work on projects in various materials? Yes, 
if a suitable room is available with extra stor- 
age space for such projects. Could the softball 
teams of local adult groups schedule games on 
the school field? Yes, if ample area is pro- 
vided. The ways in which a school can serve 
its community are countless. Some require 
special facilities. Some require only careful 
programming. Some require detailed planning 
for multiple use of rooms. Others require sim- 
ply time, or space, or a willingness on the part 
of the school authorities to have the building 
serve more widely. 

In every instance there is available a wealth 
of public interest in the school being planned, 
and valuable helps in the planning if princi- 
pals, teachers, custodians, pupils, and citizens 
are asked to participate, at appropriate levels, 
in determining what goes into the school 
building. 

A school building so designed will be an ex- 
pression of what its community believes about 
education. And that is what it should be. 


Assistance in School Building Planning 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University 
W. R. Flesher' 


The great interest of Ohio boards of educa- 
tion and school superintendents in planning for 
school plant improvements is evidenced by the 
studies in this field being made by the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Ohio State University. 
The studies of school-building needs are made 
by the Survey Division of the Bureau under 
the general direction of Dr. W. R. Flesher, 
head of the Division, and Dr. T. C. Holy, 
director of the Bureau. The extent of school- 
building needs is indicated by the estimated 
cost of the recommended projects. During 
the school year 1944-45 the Bureau made, or 
co-operated in making, school-building surveys 
in 15 Ohio districts in which the estimated 
costs of the recommended programs totaled 
approximately $56,000,000. During the past 
school year studies of school-building needs 
were completed in 22 Ohio school districts; 
the estimated costs of the improvements rec- 
ommended totaled approximately $13,000,000. 
During the current school year assistance in 
the field of school-building planning is being 
provided to 20 Ohio school districts. The 
larger districts included in this group are: 
Cambridge, Coshocton, East Liverpool, Green- 
ville, Newark, Troy, Van Wert, Wyoming, 
and Xenia. 


The primary purpose of the Bureau’s stud- 
ies in the field of school plant improvement 
is to determine the number and locations of 
school centers needed, the over-all size of 
each building, the grade group to be housed 
in it, and the use that can be made of each 
existing school building in the recommended 
plant-improvement program. The survey re- 
ports include also the estimated costs of the 
building programs recommended. 

As a follow-up to this type of service the 
Bureau initiated two years ago an educa- 
tional consultant service to assist in planning 
the specific building requirements to house 4 
planned educational program. This service is 
under the immediate direction of Willis A. 
Whitehead, who has a degree in architecture 
as well as several years’ experience in public 
school and college work. This consultant serv- 
ice involves organizing the school personnel of 
the district into various committees for the 
purpose of planning an educational program. 
Mr. Whitehead then works with the architects 
to assist them in translating educational re- 
quirements into architectural design. The Bu- 
reau is providing this type of service in seven 
Ohio school districts at the present time. 
~ ‘1Head, Survey Division. 
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“Environment 
plays a 
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a i When School 


Greve AND HIGH SCHOOL 


years make up the most vital 
period of a child’s life—when 
habits are formed, characters 
molded, and talents developed. 
However, the results of teach- 
ing are, to a great extent, de- 
pendent upon environment in 
both home 
and school. 
That’s why, in 
some cases, 
schools actu- 


leading role ally conflict 
in Education” 


with homes. 
Children from 
medium and 
higher class 
families—accustomed to clean- 
liness, beauty, fine floors and 
furniture before they start to 
school—are invited to become 
careless and slipshod when 
forced to spend their school 


ue} 
With Home... 


days in rooms with run-down 
or oiled floors, dirty walls, old, 
neglected desks, and poorly 
maintained equipment. Worse 
yet, the unfortunate children 
from the wrong side of the 
tracks are given little if any 
inspiration to counteract un- 
pleasant conditions in their 
homes. 

Realizing this, progressive 
school administrators in every 
section of the country are fol- 
lowing the path set by Chur- 
chill Manufacturing Company 
in striving constantly to es- 
tablish higher standards of 
school maintenance for the 
benefit of all students. For 
nearly thirty years this com- 
pany has been a leader in the 
development of better school 
building environment by the 
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creation of superior floor fin- 
ishes and building maintenance 
programs. Churchill products 
are not ordinary sales items 
made to meet competitive 
prices, but integral parts of 
tried and proved methods 
which assure best possible re- 
sults. And Churchill represen- 
tatives and distributors are not 
classed as salesmen, but ex- 
perienced consultants —always 
anxious to help you find the 
correct solution to every main- 
tenance problem and make 
your school a real character- 
building inspiration to all stu- 
dents who attend. If you are 
not familiar with this unusual 
service, write for a copy of 
“Floor Maintenance Programs” 
or a new catalog today. No cost 
or obligation. 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALESBURG 


ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 
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no substitute can take the place of a good book. 
But a fine motion picture can make the book 


much easier to understand and remember. 






Take Johanna Spyri’s Heidi, 


for example. For generations 
children have loved this book— 
but they often have difficulty in 
understanding certain words and 
expressions. Now they are able 
to see the book come to life on 
the screen. In the motion picture 
Heidi they can see all those 
details which would take many 
hours to explain. 


The motion picture Heidi is distributed by Films Incorporated in 
16 mm. for showing on school projectors. It is one of several hundred 
full-length features and dozens of short subjects and cartoons especially 
selected for school showing. To get the full story of the services which 
Films Incorporated offers to schools, > just send a postcard request 
for the current School List catalog. 


films incorporated New York 18—330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago 1—63 E. Loke St. & Portland 12, Oreg.—611 N. Tillamook St. 

Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. @ San Francisco 4—68 Post St. 

Dallas 5—109 N. Akard St. @ Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. 


WORD FROM WASHINGTO 
Elaine Exton 


The New Year will bring to children and 
teen-agers of this country and of the world 
increased opportunities for health, happiness, 
a good education, adequate counseling, and 
recreation if American communities give 
effect to the recommendations of three recent 
Washington conclaves: the National Confer- 
ence for the Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, the Meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission on Children and Youth, the 
National Conference on International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. 


National Conference for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 


The National Conference for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency con- 








vened in Washington on November 20, 21, 
and 22, 1946, at the call of the Hon. Tom C. 
Clark, Attorney General of the United States, 
“to consider and recommend a program of 
specific action in the various fields which 
touch on juvenile delinquency problems.” 

In his opening remarks before this Con- 
ference, the Attorney General said: “The pres- 
ent situation is such that each community in 
America, from the largest to the smallest, 
must accept its responsibility if our country 
is to avoid a wave of delinquency perhaps 
greater than ever before in our history.” 

Grim evidence was found in statistics issued 
ten days previously by J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
who reported an upward sweep in postwar 
crime marked by sharp increases in juvenile 
delinquency. Age 21 predominated in the fre- 
quency of both male and female arrests. The 
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most pronounced increases among boys were 
21.5 per cent in the 18 to 20-year-old age 
group and 69.7 per cent in the 21 to 24-year- 
old group over the corresponding nine months 
in 1945. 


Reports on Juvenile Delinquency 


Ways and means to check this increase are 
set forth in 16 separate reports drafted at the 
Conference and approved after full discus- 
sion. Their subjects follow: Community Co- 
ordination; The School as a _ Preventive 
Agency; The Church; The Home Responsi- 
bility; Housing, Community Development and 
Juvenile Delinquency; Mental Hygiene and 
Child Guidance Clinics; Recreation for Youth; 
Citizen Participation; Youth Participation; 
Case Work and Group Work Services; Role 
of Police in Juvenile Delinquency; Juvenile 
Court Laws; Detention Facilities; Rural 
Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency; Statistics. 
These reports are now in preparation for 
printing. Each averages approximately 70 
pages and will be published separately by the 
Government Printing Office. Orders may now 
be placed with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., although it will 
probably be March before they become avail- 
able 


Educational Recommendations 


Stressing that an all-round good school 
helps to prevent delinquency, Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark pointed out that “the school is 
strategically placed to reach practically all 
children and in a position to recognize atti- 
tudes and behavior that may be forerunners 
of delinquency.” 

The report of the School Panel, chairmaned 
by Thomas G. Pullen, state superintendent of 
schools, Maryland, and Dr. Donald DuShane, 
executive secretary, National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, makes specific recommendations and out- 
lines four responsibilities which the school 
should meet in order to fulfill its obligations 
to the delinquent or potentially delinquent 
child: 

1. It should plan its program to meet the 
needs of all children. 

2. Teachers should identify those children 
who show signs of developing delinquent behav- 
ior and should have time to learn their physi- 
cal, social, mental, and emotional limitations in 
order to take proper preventive measures. 

3. Teachers should work closely with par- 
ents and neighborhood leaders to assist them 
in better understanding of the individual child 
and to help them solve any family or neigh- 
borhood problems that may be unfavorable 
to the child’s development. 

4. The school should co-operate with all 
community agencies in a co-ordinated plan 
aimed against juvenile delinquency. 

At least 1000 delegates participated in the 
Conference deliberations. They included rep- 
resentatives of thirteen federal agencies; 
members of executive, legislative, judicial, and 
administrative branches of state, county, and 
municipal governments; representatives of 
organized education, labor, farm groups, busi- 
associations, fraternal orders, church 
groups, as well as professional and lay mem- 
bers of national and local private welfare 
agencies. 

Impressed by the meeting the delegates 
hoped that states and communities through- 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 
industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 


fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figures, statistics and 
records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 
demand for more Burroughs operators—and more highly 
trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 


opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 
operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and 
industry —are available to all schools on request . . . just phone 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 


Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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no substitute can take the place of a good book. 
But a fine motion picture can make the book 


much easier to understand and remember. 


Take Johanna Spyri’s Heidi, 
for example. For generations 
children have loved this book— 
but they often have difficulty in 


understanding certain words and 


expressions. Now they are able 


to see the book come to life on 


the screen. In the motion picture 


Heidi they can see all those 
details which would take many 
hours to explain. 


The motion picture Heidi is distributed by Films Incorporated in 
16 mm. for showing on school projectors. It is one of several hundred 
full-length features and dozens of short subjects and cartoons especially 
selected for school showing. To get the full story of the services which 
Films Incorporated offers to schools, > just send a postcard request 
for the current School List catalog. 


films incorporated New York 18—330 W. 42nd St 


Chicago 1—63 E. Loke St. & Portland 12, Oreg.—611 N. Tillamook St. 
Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. @ San Francisco 4—68 Post St. 
Dallas 5—109 N. Akard St. @ Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. 


WORD FROM WASHINGTO 
Elaine Exton 


The New Year will bring to children and 
teen-agers of this country and of the world 
increased opportunities for health, happiness, 
a good education, adequate counseling, and 
recreation if American communities give 
effect to the recommendations of three recent 
Washington conclaves: the National Confer- 
ence for the Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, the Meeting of the Na- 
tional! Commission on Children and Youth, the 
National Conference on International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction. 


National Conference for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 


The National Conference for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency con- 
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vened in Washington on November 20, 21, 
and 22, 1946, at the call of the Hon. Tom C. 
Clark, Attorney General of the United States, 
“to consider and recommend a program of 
specific action in the various fields which 
touch on juvenile delinquency problems.” 

In his opening remarks before this Con- 
ference, the Attorney General said: “The pres- 
ent situation is such that each community in 
America, from the largest to the smallest, 
must accept its responsibility if our country 
is to avoid a wave of delinquency perhaps 
greater than ever before in our history.”’ 

Grim evidence was found in statistics issued 
ten days previously by J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
who reported an upward sweep in postwar 
crime marked by sharp increases in juvenile 
delinquency. Age 21 predominated in the fre- 
quency of both male and female arrests. The 
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most pronounced increases among boys were 
21.5 per cent in the 18 to 20-year-old age 
group and 69.7 per cent in the 21 to 24-year- 
old group over the corresponding nine months 
in 1945, 


Reports on Juvenile Delinquency 


Ways and means to check this increase are 
set forth in 16 separate reports drafted at the 
Conference and approved after full discus- 
sion. Their subjects follow: Community Co- 
ordination; The School as a Preventive 
Agency; The Church; The Home Responsi- 
bility; Housing, Community Development and 
Juvenile Delinquency; Mental Hygiene and 
Child Guidance Clinics; Recreation for Youth; 
Citizen Participation; Youth Participation; 
Case Work and Group Work Services; Role 
of Police in Juvenile Delinquency; Juvenile 
Court Laws; Detention Facilities; Rural 
Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency; Statistics. 
These reports are now in preparation for 
printing. Each averages approximately 70 
pages and will be published separately by the 
Government Printing Office. Orders may now 
be placed with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., although it will 
probably be March before they become avail- 
able 


Educational Recommendations 


Stressing that an all-round good school 
helps to prevent delinquency, Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark pointed out that “the school is 
strategically placed to reach practically all 
children and in a position to recognize atti- 
tudes and behavior that may be forerunners 
of delinquency.” 

The report of the School Panel, chairmaned 
by Thomas G. Pullen, state superintendent of 
schools, Maryland, and Dr. Donald DuShane, 
executive secretary, National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, makes specific recommendations and out- 
lines four responsibilities which the school 
should meet in order to fulfill its obligations 
to the delinquent or potentially delinquent 
child: 

1. It should plan its program to meet the 
needs of all children. 

2. Teachers should identify those children 
who show signs of developing delinquent behav- 
ior and should have time to learn their physi- 
cal, social, mental, and emotional limitations in 
order to take proper preventive measures. 

3. Teachers should work closely with par- 
ents and neighborhood leaders to assist them 
in better understanding of the individual child 
and to help them solve any family or neigh- 
borhood problems that may be unfavorable 
to the child’s development. 

4. The school should co-operate with all 
community agencies in a co-ordinated plan 
aimed against juvenile delinquency. 

At least 1000 delegates participated in the 
Conference deliberations. They included rep- 
resentatives of thirteen federal agencies: 
members of executive, legislative, judicial, and 
administrative branches of state, county, and 
municipal governments; representatives of 
organized education, labor, farm groups, busi- 
ness associations, fraternal orders, church 
groups, as well as professional and lay mem- 
bers of national and local private welfare 
agencies. 

Impressed by the meeting the delegates 
hoped that states and communities through- 


(Concluded on page 68) 
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In thousands of offices throughout banking, business and 
industry, the smooth flow of daily work depends on the nimble 


fingers of skilled Burroughs machine operators. 


This growing importance of accurate figures, statistics and 


records in all fields of trade and finance creates a constant 


demand for more Burroughs operators—and more highly 


trained Burroughs operators. It creates, too, an increasing 


opportunity for schools alert to capitalize on this demand. 


Burroughs can help any school convert the student into a capable 
operator. Practical training aids, texts and courses— developed 
from thousands of daily, on-the-job contacts with business and 
industry —are available to all schools on request . . . just phone 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write direct to the Educational 


Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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The Power of the 
Printing Press 





...enabled mankind to emerge from the ignorance and 


superstition of the Dark Ages...by making knowledge widely avail- 


able. It continues to be the dominant influence in molding public 


opinion, and the guiding light toward universal education. Today, 


this is acknowledged to be the key to the creation of “one world.” 


» 
os 


Printing is Fundamental in 
Modern Education 


ATF is prepared to equip complete printing and 


. 


graphic arts departments. Write for information. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 





(Concluded from page 66) 
out the nation would call conferences for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency 
patterned after the National Conference and 
with the same type of balanced representation. 


National Conference on International 
Educational Reconstruction 


As an American contribution to the cele- 
bration of “UNESCO Month” the Commis- 
sion for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion of the American Council on Education 
convened a National Conference on Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction in Washing- 
ton, on November 22 and 23, 1946, which was 
attended by representatives of more than 100 
national private organizations — educational, 
civic, religious, relief, labor, scientific — and 


Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue + Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


by observers from Government Departments 
with related interests. 

Reports presented by Solomon V. Arnaldo, 
senior counselor, UNESCO; Dr. Lennig 
Sweet, program director, United Service for 
China; Dr. George F. Zook, president, Amer- 
ican Council on Education and chairman of 
the recent educational mission to Germany; 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, director, U. S. Office 
of Education, Division of International Edu- 
cation Relations and a member of the recent 
mission to Japan; Dr. Harold E. Snyder, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Commission for Interna- 
tional Education Reconstruction, and others 
who have recently visited war-devastated 
countries showed that “two years after libera- 
tion, thousands of children in Europe are still 
without schools, and still lack even the sim- 
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plest educational materials — books, pencils, 
paper. 

Conference participants agreed that “speedy 
action is needed to save the ‘lost generation’ 
of the countries occupied by the enemy. These 
youth, aged 10 to 20, have suffered hunger, 
cold, disease, and the terrors of war and 
enemy occupation. Their education has been 
neglected or has been received almost entirely 
under Axis direction. . . . If further neglected 
today, they may become the soldiers whom 
our children must face on the battlefield 
tomorrow.” 

Major recommendations of the Conference 
include: 

1. Provision of educational supplies and 
materials without discrimination as to race, 
creed, color, or political belief for displaced 
children and former enemy as well as allied 
nations, with priority in assistance given those 
in greatest need and steps taken to insure 
adequate reporting from recipient to donor. 

2. Increased efforts by federal, industrial, 
and private agencies for at least two more 
years to meet the utter lack in many areas of 
books and periodicals. 

3. Special assistance for teachers, including 
financial assistance to permit them to buy 
basic essentials, since inflation has impover- 
ished the teaching profession in most countries. 

4. Provision of thousands of fellowships and 
scholarships in American universities for ad- 
vanced foreign students with passage of the 
Bloom Bill and the speedy implementation of 
the Fulbright Act sought to help accomplish 
this. 

5. Encouragement of ‘volunteer service 
groups’ or ‘educational work camps’ that pro- 
vide American students with an opportunity 
to join with students of other countries in 
rebuilding destroyed schools and other public 
facilities. 


Commission for International 


Educational Reconstruction 

A series of conferences called by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in the Spring of 
1946 and attended by representatives of the 
Department of State, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, UNESCO, UNRRA, and leading edu- 
cational organizations resulted in the formation 
of the Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction with Thomas G. Pullen, 
Maryland State Superintendent of Schools, as 
chairman, and officials of 20 important Ameri- 
can educational organizations as members. 

Aided by an initial grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation the Commission is seeking: 

1. To inform the American people of the edu- 
cational needs of youths and adults in the war- 
devastated countries, serving particularly as a 
channel for communicating to American organiza- 
tions urgent needs for assistance reported to the 
Commission by UNESCO, UNRRA, and govern- 
ment agencies here and abroad. 

2. To assist American organizations in planning 
and developing effective programs of educational 
rehabilitation and reconstruction by providing 
advice and aid in securing pertinent information 
from governmental and other sources concerning 
facilities for shipment of materials and the send- 
ing of advisory missions. 

3. To effect working relationships and co-ordi- 
nated planning between voluntary agencies in the 
United States and other contributing countries. 

In January the Commission will make available 
a free handbook briefly describing the programs 
of about 60 agencies in the United States that 
are engaged in international educational relief, 
rehabilitation, and reconstruction 
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SOUND FILMS play vital role 
in teaching the ““One-World” concept 


Sound films bring the world into the 


classroom. 


They create keen interest and clear 
understanding in the study of history, 
geography, and social subjects. 
Through sound films pupils see and 
hear the peoples of other lands... . 
absorb the cultures and customs of 
ancient and modern civilizations . . . 
learn the importance of mutual under- 
standing in establishing a lasting peace 

the true “*One-World” concept. 


RCA’s 16mm Sound Film Projector 
shows educational films with profes- 





sional standards of picture definition. 
Its silvered pyrex reflector and 
“coated” lens provide a maximum 
of screen illumination. The sound 
system of the RCA Projector is engi- 
neered to reproduce sound which has 
allthe fidelity of the original recording. 


Simple to operate the RCA Sound 
Film Projector assures the very best 
presentation of all 16mm educational 
sound films. 

For complete details address Edu- 
cational Department, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, Camden, N. J. 
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Scene from “Ancient World Inheritance” 
— Coronet Instructional Films, Inc. 






Model PG-20I 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.JI. 
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The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
inlets all over 
the building. 


SPENCER VACUUM 
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Cleans THE MOST DELICATE DECORATIONS 
AND THE DIRTIEST BOILERS 


For a quarter of a century, Spencer Central 
Vacuum Systems were installed primarily to 
clean floors. 

Special tools, easily manipulated on all 
kinds of floor surfaces, backed up by power- 
ful vacuum, resulted in faster, better cleaning 
at lower ultimate costs. 

In the meantime, other uses have become 
dominant in the minds of architects and build- 
ing superintendents. Spencer cleans radia- 
tors, filters, and boiler tubes, and often saves 
its cost on these items alone in a few years. 

In every kind of building it does something 
special—an extra dividend at no extra cost. 
In schools, its chalk trays; in theatres, pro- 
jection machinery; in hotels, rugs; in stores, 

its displays, and in hospitals, dry mops. 

Let us give you reasons why Spencer Vac- 
uum Cleaning will result in a better cleaned 
building at less cost in the long run. 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 



























Effects of Classroom Lighting on Child 
Development 


Published by 


256F 

the modified rooms were tested for window and 

illumination, reflective values of walls and ceiling finishes 

seating arrangement, and window treatments 

both types of rooms the pupils were measured 

standard test materials, for achievements in the 

studies, mental alertness, physical fitness, and 

The results leave no doubt concerning the val 

light deflectors on the windows, (2) wall finishes 

light reflecting quality, (3) informal seat arrangement 

turning pupils slightly away from window (4) 
Price ipplementary lighting of the fluorescent type 


¥ at San Stoker Heating Guide 


By K. C. Richmond. Paper, 23 pp., 10 cents 
ut ir by Coal-Heat Magazine ) W. Jackson Blvd., ¢ 
hand ap This booklet is addressed te user 1 s i stokers 
learning suggests anethods which will prolong the life of the 
tude F promote heating results, protect health, reduce he 


ave f and cut 


wert Fuel Delivery Guide 


nditions in By K. C. Richmond. Paper, 35 pp., 10 cents 
onditions in by Coal-Heat Magazine, 20 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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This guide for retail coal yard and delivery personnel, 
describes proper handling and delivery methods, truck 
operation, and accidents 
A 6 2 Guide for Modular Co-ordination 

By M. W. Williams and Prentice Bradley. Cloth, 
quarto, 290 pp., $10. The Modular Service Association, 
Boston 16, Mass 

This publication advances in an important way the 
project of architects and building materials manufacturers 
for standardizing~the sizes of both the component parts 
of buildings and of buildings themselves 

Unquestionably, the co-ordination of dimensions of ma- 
terials of construction is an important element for in- 
creasing the efficiency and the economy of all aspects of 
architectural design and building construction. The present 
book presents the total progress which has been made 
since 1938 and takes up (1) the basic principles of 
standardization, and in successive chapters, (2) the appli- 
cation of these standards to masonry, facing tile, custom 
masonry, floors, wood-frame construction, windows, doors, 
glass-brick, skeleton-frame construction, and stairs. All of 
the recommended practices are illustrated in application 
by the complete plans of a typical modern building. The 
underlying theory is presented in a series of appendices 

The book is an essential tool in every school business 
office where school-building planning or remodeling is 
carried on. 


Annual Report of the Supply Commissioner of the 

St. Louis Schools, for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1946 

Paper, 62 pp., Published by the board of education of 
St. Louis, Mo 

This report outlines the policies and the actual work 
carried on by the supply division of the St. Louis schools 
in handling some 13,403 purchase orders, filling 64,137 
school requisitions, distributing 1,651,000 textbooks, re- 
pairing 232,000 textbooks, providing materials for serving 


1,317,777 lunchroom meals, and carrying on numerous 
additional activities all involving a total outlay of $1,- 
952,874.12 The report includes recommendations for 


expanding the bookbindery, improving the handling of 
the stock, readjusting the administration of the lunchroom 
division to properly handle its increased load, and in 
general to handle various replacements of equipment and 
materials. The report will be found especially valuable 
by school executives who desire to study an efficient large 
city supply department 


Modern Designs for Prefabricated and 

Demountable Buildings 

Paper, 97 pp. Published by the Office of Production 
Research and Development, War Production Board, Wash- 
ingtor mm & 

ihis report, compiled by the Industrial and Consumer 
Products Branch of the Office of Production Research of 
the War Production Board, offers designs of emergency 
prefabricated structures suitable for various uses. Reference 
made to “‘stock-pile’’ structures in steel, and in steel 
and wood, offering several widths of structures that may 
be assembled from standard parts. The designs are of 
tructural frame, arched roof structures, the walls and par- 


titions being of the nonload bearing type. Through the 
f standard parts, different sorts of buildings can be 
assembled, each having flexibility of interior space, and 
table for many uses. The study deserves consideration 
nnection with temporary, one-story school buildings 


Queensbridge School Facilities for an Industrial 


Community 

B M. ¢ Cassileth. Paper, ¢ pp. Published by the 
D n of H ng and Business Administration of the 
New York City board of education, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

This report of the Division of Housing and Business 


Administration, under the direction of Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt, deals with the present inadequate school facilities 
ind the future needs of an unusual community adjoining 
the East River in Brooklyn known locally as the Queens- 
bridge Section. The neighborhood has had the benefit of 
a slum clearance activity which has involved the erec- 
tion of splendid apartments, planned by USHA. The study 
originally formed the basis for site selection for several 
new buildings and the present report presents in simple, 
factual form data concerning the general characteristics 

the neighborhood, the social and racial status of the 
people, the character of the housing, the public and 
private institutional facilities, and the probable changes 
which will occur and which must be taken into account 
in planning new school buildings. The report definitely 
recommends the educational facilities which the new 
schools are to provide, both for children and for the 
adult community 


Community Centers as Living War Memorials 
Compiled by James Dahir Paper, 63 pp 50 cents 
R usse Sage | ndation, New York, N. ¥ 


Community enters have been the interest of the 
Russell Sage Foundation over a long period of years. As 
early is 1910 a member of the Foundation’s staff ad- 

cated the establishment of centers in all school build 

ngs. The present report is the result of a study of 


developing “living war memorials” as possible community 
centers. The report takes up applications of the idea of 
ing war memorials, suggests practical helps for com- 
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munities planning war memorials, and offers many types 
of community centers, involving general and above types. 


A Study of Public-School Building Needs of Board- 

man Township, Mahoning County, Ohio 

By T. C. Holy, W. R. Flesher, Eldon B. Sessions, Bur- 
vil H. Glenn, and Willis A. Whitehead. Paper, 90 pp. 
Published by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

[his study of a prosperous residential township in the 
Youngstown area suggests the need of decentralizing the 
present elementary and high school plants located on one 
?1-acre site by the erection of an elementary school in a 
rapidly growing section, The new building and extensive 
improvements in the old elementary school looking to 
fire safety, gymnasium, and shop facilities, are well within 
the economic ability of the community. The survey 
proper is realistic, conservative, and fully progressive. 


A Study of Public-School Building Needs in 

Lancaster, Ohio 

By W. R. Flesher, Eldon B. Sessions, Willis A. White- 
head, Burvil Glenn, and T. C. Holy. Paper, 107 pp. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

This study of school building needs in Lancaster, Ohio, 
involves (1) the educational program and organization, (2) 
the school population, (3) the present school plant, (4) 
the ability and willingness to support the building pro- 
gram. The recommendations include (1) reorganization 
of the schools on a 6-3-3 basis, (2) the establishment of 


kindergartens, (3) the erection of a well-planned junior 
high school building to relieve the senior high school and 
various grade buildings, (4) the remodeling of a number 
of the elementary schools and the addition of a gym- 


nasium-auditorium, (5) the abandonment and sale of one 
old building, (6) the use of released rooms for additional 
nstructional services, particularly industrial arts, etc. The 
total estimated cost of $1,500,000 can be financed by a 


bond issue of $1,300,000 and the use of other available 
funds. The entire study represents a fine example of both 
educational and social inquiry, with conservative considera- 
tion of the econo willingness of a community to better 


ts sct 


Boiler Heating Guide 
By K. C. Richmond. Paper, 30 pp., 10 cents. Published 
by Coal-Heat Magazine, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
This wartime booklet, for users of steam or hot water 


boilers and radiators, tells how to improve heating results, 
reduce heat losses, save fuel, and cut costs. The booklet 
discusses choice of fuel, stokers, temperature controls, 

nts and valves, boiler feeders and low-water cutoffs, 


cutting of heat losses, heating costs, and firing methods. 


Building Heating Guide 
By kK. C. Richmond. Paper, 47 pp., 10 cents. Published 
by Coal-Heat Magazine, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III 


A booklet prepared especially for janitorial employees 

chool | lings and owners of large buildings. It is written 

ntechnical terms, and tells how to cut 

heating st save fuel, reduce heat losses, and improve 

heatir ts. It contains a number of questions for 
aa P 


e performance of heating systems 


School Expense Compared With Combined City 
and School Expenses, 1943-44 


Pape pp. Bulletin No. 10, October, 1946. Published 

by the | irch Division of the National Education Asso- 
W n 6, D. C 

I earlier reports on school expense, covering the 

1941, gave information for those school 


were independent units of local govern- 

report presents for the years 1943 
ition of city corporations and offers 
en expenditures for schools and for total 
expense in cities over 100,000 population 


rt pertains to 43 cities where the schools 
are a t of the local city governments, and includes 
1001 expense, school expense only, costs 


per cent that school expense is of total 


} 


History of Legislative and Administrative Changes 
Affecting the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
1869-1921 
By Charles R. Nash. Paper, ix-169 pp. Published by 
f Philadelphia, Pa 
I toral dissertation, accepted in 1943 and just 
t ed i for an understanding of the develop- 
status of city school administration in 
particularly as it relates to the growth 
n of the board of education and 
of schools 
ed in some decades with men who 
for the worst type of politic al 
by men and women who had 
lin 4 hoc yste that 
i tizens and the community 
ed obtaining the services of great 
Alexander D. Bache, James MacAlister 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, and Edwin C 
for he present incumbent, A. C 


of lay leadership there was a 
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For the floors of your schools 
the best material is Maple Floor- 
ing, proven by its use in school 
buildings for over a century. 


When you think of Maple 
Floors, remember to ask for Holt 
Flooring, made from Northern 
Wisconsin-Michigan Hard Maple. 
Ask us for information about 
school floors. 


HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY 


OCONTO*WISCONSIN 


succession of able men and women who were locally very the local boards. It was a period when Philadelphia was 
influential but whose names never received national ac referred to as ‘‘corrupt and contented.” 
claim, except perhaps Dora Keen and Simon Gratz, who Following a fight for school reform which extended 





throughout the state of Pennsylvania, a fundamental 
codification of the school laws caused the elimination of 


were responsible for extensive fights against political 
corruption and led in legal and organizational reforms 


The Philadelphia public schools as such were first de the ward school boards, the centralization of authority 
veloped from the religious schools as charity schools and in the city-wide board, and the elevation of the superin- 
were held in low esteem as such. About 1830 the growth tendent to a position of considerable authority as chief 
of the community as well as other circumstances caused executive. To effectively remove the board from political 
a reorganization for the education of all the children who influence the appointing power was placed in the hands 
might want to attend. Each ward had its school and its of the local judiciary, a plan which has brought to the 
own school board. Periods of efficiency were followed by board of education a high type of citizen, interested in 
decades of overcrowded and insanitary buildings, by polit education, and free from the usual cheap, harmful in- 
ical control of teachers appointments, by wasteful manage fluences. Since that time Philadelphia schools have been 
ment, and by poor organization and teaching. At one time generously financed, housed in fine buildings, and staffed 

) separate school boards had the political control of the with professionally competent supervisory officers and 
chools in as many wards, and the central board of public teacher The high schools especially have flourished. From 
education was practically without authority the time of Martin G. Brumbaugh, who came in on the 

In 1871. following the Centennial Exposition, Superir tide of the 1905 reform, to the present incumbent, the 


tendent James MacAlister was brought to the city and perintendents have been men of national reputation 
succeeded in greatly raising the school efficiency Jetween The book contributes usefully to an understanding of the 
1888 and 1905 there was a serious decline in school effi problems and difficulties through which city school systems 


iency caused by the increase in the political activity of have come to perfect their administrative setups 
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THE AMERICAN 


OLD 


FAITHFUL 
Y 


0. Faithful is a quality label designating 
the best school products you can buy. They 
have been tested and proved by years of 
satisfactory experience, and are backed by a 
company that has always been a leader in 
the educational field. 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 


OLD FAITHFUL 


PRODUCTS 


CRAYONEX 


WAX CRAYONS 
4 


CRAYOGRAPH 
. 


PRESSED CRAYONS 


PAYONS 


® PAINTING CRAYONS 


Sy 
SKETCHO 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS 


AMBRITE 


COLORED CHALKS 


PRANG 


WATER COLORS 


PRANG 


TEMPERA COLORS 


PRANG 


TEXTILE COLORS 


PASTELLO 


PASTEL CRAYONS 


MILO 


MODELING MATERIAL 


NEW ART 
EDUCATION 
TEXTBOOKS 


And Many Others 


CRAYON COMPANY 


e OIL CRAYONS 
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STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTIONS 

January 9. Tennessee Association of Public School 
Board Members, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville. Mrs. Delbert 
Mann, secretary-treasurer, Nashville. 

January 13-14. Nebraska State School Boards Asso- 
ciation, Lincoln. Alice A. Greenslit, secretary-treasurer, 
Stanton. 

January 22-24 
St. Paul, Otto W. 


Minnesota School Board Association, 
Barbo, secretary-treasurer, Braham. 


February. Jdaho School Trustees Association, Boise 
J. C. Eddy, secretary-treasurer, Boise. 

February 6-7. Pennsy'vania State School Directors 
Association, Harrisburg. P. O. Van Ness, executive 


secretary-treasurer, Harrisburg. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 


The New Hampshire school boards have organ- 
ized a state association. The first meeting was 
held in Concord on November 25, with an at- 
tendance of 77 school board members from all 
parts of the state. 

The Association has authorized the preparation 
of a school board manual of accepted practices 
for the guidance of local school districts. 

At the meeting, Franklin Hollis, of Concord, 
was elected president. Other officers are James F. 
Malley, Somersworth, first vice-president; Wil- 
bur C. Goodson, Tamworth, second vice-pres- 
ident; Paul E. Farnum, secretary-treasurer; an 
executive council was appointed, consisting of 
Elmer H. Southard, Paul J. Fenton, Ross Knight, 
J. F. Malley, Mrs. Hilda M. Howard, P. Carver, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bascom, Mrs. Ruth S. Kirk, 
William B. Eaton, Chester Davis, and Ernest H. 
Nedeau. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES MEETS 


The Texas Association of School Trustees held 
its first postwar conference in Houston the last 
week in November at the same time the Texas 
Teachers’ Association held their first annual 
convention. 

The purposes of this organization, as set out 
in their constitution, are (1) to promote a better 
understanding of the duties of trustees, (2) to 
accord proper recognition to capable superinten- 
dents and other administrative officers, (3) to 
be able to better answer to the people by whom 
they are elected. At their meetings they are to 
exchange ideas concerning their duties and their 
relation to others; to clarify the duties between 
the school board and those of the administrative 
officers; and to exchange ideas and study plans 
for the encouragement of local interest in better 
schools. 

They also strive to lead in a liberal program 
of financial support for the schools, and to secure 
the co-operation of the parent-teacher association, 
and other similar organizations, in bringing the 
needs of the wublic schools to the attention of 
members of the legislature in their own counties 
or districts. They co-operate with the State 
Teachers’ Association, and the State Department 
of Education, in their efforts to improve the 
public schools, and endeavor to keep the public 
informed as to the needs of the public schools 

Dr. Henry Peterson, president of the board of 
education of the Houston Independent School 
District, gave the welcome address at the opening 
of the conference, and the visitors were enter- 
tained at a luncheon on the opening day in the 
board’s dining room as guests of the local mem- 
bers. H. B. Allman, of Indiana University, spoke 
on “The Value of Board Associations,” bringing 
out the strength gained by co-ordinating with 
similar groups in different states 

Dr. Ray K. Daily, president of the state organi- 
zation, gave a brief outline of school board 
associations in the United States. She also stressed 
the strength gained by working with, or co-ordi- 
nating with, similar organizations throughout the 
nation where there are public schools. Mrs. B. F. 
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Earl H. Beling 


Member, Board of Education, Moline; 
President, Illinois School Boards Association 
1946-47. 





Coop, secretary of the organization gave the home 
organization sketch in a brief history of its 
accomplishments. The bright as well as the dark 
side of the financial problems which have and are 
now facing the schools were given by H. L. Mills, 
business manager of the Houston district. He 
particularly stressed the need of more funds for 
buildings and equipment, as well as_ better 
salaries for teachers 

A general discussion followed each talk and it 
was voted to take under advisement uniting with 
the other 33 states in the union which forms the 
National School Board Association 

Dr. Dailey and Mrs. Coop were re-elected to 
their former offices, with Dr. David Carter, Jr., 
of Dallas as vice-president. 


=Personal-News— 


® The school board at Latham, IIl., has reorganized with 
Loy James as president. The new members of the board 


ire Ernest Campsett, Fitoyp Buckiey, MErtin CENn- 
reERS, VERNE GARRISON, ALBERT GRATHWOHL, and ORVAL 
TAYLOR 

® James A. Dick, Jr., has been appointed a member 
of the school board at El Paso, Tex 

® F. Dean Becurtor has been elected president of the 
school board at Garrett, Ind 


® James E. Reynotps has been elected president of 
the school board at North Kingston, R. I. 

® Earte B. Dane has been elected president of the 
school board at East Greenwich, R. I. Mrs. Rutn W. 
Brown was re-elected as clerk. 

® Justin M. Smirn has been elected president of the 
school board at Putnam, Conn 

® The board of education of Middletown, Pa., has re 
organized with the election of Beanz D. Kianr as presi- 
dent, and H. B. Garver as vice-president. 

® The school board at Hazleton, Pa., has re-organized 
with Georce YEAGER as president, and Wrm.iAM STEELE 
as vice-president. After the board meeting, a banquet for 
the board members and employees was tendered by Supt. 
Thomas L. Hinkle. 

® A. K. NusnHawn has been re-elected to another four 
year term as supply commissioner for the board of edu- 
cation in St. Louis, Mo, The re-election of Mr. Nushaa 
to the position was unanimous 

® Dr. Homer Price Rainey, formerly president of the 
University of Texas and Bucknell University, has been 
elected president of Stephens College, where he succeeds 
Dr. James M. Woods 

® Frepertck Crossy Hopcpon, a former member of the 
firm of Ginn & Company, died at his home in New York 
City on November 17, at the age of 73. A graduate of 
Tufts College in 1894, he joined Ginn & Company is 
1896, and was made a partner in the firm in 1912. He 
retired in 1931. 
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TABLE DESK S$ 1008 © CHAIR S$ 915 


® Durable, welded tubular steel frames 


© Beautifully finished wooden elements 


® Both pieces available in graded sizes 


® Wood parts rigidly attached to frames 
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This movable, tubular combination is a 
typical example of the full flexibility incor- 
porated in Heywood-Wakefield designs. 
These light, easy-to-rearrange pieces 
lend themselves to an unending number 
of different classroom and study room 
arrangements. Write today for our new 
illustrated booklet showing other avail- 
able pieces. Heywood-Wakefield School 
Furniture Division, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Then... 


3. TAKE A LOOK AT KEWAUNEE MATCHING UNITS! — You'll quickly 
see how the greater efficiency and convenience of Kewaunee Furniture 
give your students every opportunity to do their best work. 


TOMORROW'S LABORATORIES- Yours Today! 


As modern as tomorrow, Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture is built in ready- 
made, standard-size units to give you 
full flexibility in the choice and combi- 
nation of pieces. As your facilities ex- 
pand, revisions are made by adding 
relocating 


new matching units or 
present ones. 


Built of finest quality materials in 
Kewaunee’s own plant, Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture is mass-produced to 
give you “custom quality”? at lower 
cost. Units are handsomely streamlined for greatest efficiency and con- 
venience. Working surfaces are of KemROCK for defiant resistance 





1. TAKE A LOOK AT YOUR PRESENT 
LABORATORIES — If they’re cluttered with inefficient furniture... 


2. TAKE A LOOK AT YOUR SCIENCE STUDENTS’ GRADES — They may 
reflect the difficulties of working with poorly integrated equipment. 


ROUEN 


iUNUMAT ATL H 
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to acids, alkalies, abrasion and shock. So why not “take 3 looks” today? 


Then send for your free copy of Kewaunee’s 94-page book of floor plans, 
specifications and arrangements for High School and Junior College 


laboratories. Address — 


5009 S$. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
MLA YULA SARAH 01000 LANE, TTRAUR ALLL 


Si. vA CR 


























FORT MADISON SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 


The board of education of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
upon the recommendation of Supt. H. L. R 
Paschal, has put into effect the following salary 
adjustment: 

Teachers receiving pay between $1,400 and 
$1,650 were given increases of $250; those between 
$1,650 and $1,900, increases of $225; $1,900 and 
upward, increases of $200; men teachers were 
given increases of $300. Janitors received increases 
of $100, and lady janitresses, increases of $75 
Secretaries were given increases of $100. 

The adjustments which went into effect on 
January 1 are intended to assist teachers in meet- 
ing the new high cost of living. 
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PHILADELPHIA INCREASES SALARY RATES 
Salary increases, ranging from $275 to $700 
for teachers and administrative personnel have 
been included in the 1947 budget of the Philadel 
phia board of education. The $38,000,000 budget 
includes $2,150,000 in salary raises for the school 
district’s 7000 teachers and $350,000 for 3000 
business and custodial employees. 

The budget is based on a tax rate of $1.17/% 
for each $100 of assessed real estate value, which 
is unchanged this year, plus a $5,555,000 state 
appropriation. 

The raises for teachers, representing an advance 
of two increments on the salary schedule, have 
been granted without any contract stipulation 
that they be continued in force after 1947. The 
amounts of increases over 1946 and the new 
maximums to be given to 80 per cent of the 
teaching staff in 1947 are: teachers — senior high, 
increased $275 to $3,900; junior high, $300, to 
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$3,525; elementary, $350, to $3,225; principals — 
elementary, increased $400 to $4,900; high school, 
increased $400 to $6,400; supervisors — $400 ‘in- 
crease to $4,600; special assistants—$400 to 
$5,400; assistant directors — $500 to $6,000; di- 
rectors and district superintendents — $700 to 
$7,500; associate superintendents — $700 to $9,000. 

The total salary costs represent $25,320,000 of 
the budget. The remaining items are: administra- 
tion, $1,156,892; co-ordinate activities and agen- 
cies, $1,360,279; operation of plant, $4,053,816; 
maintenance, $1,193,000; fixed charges, $870,233; 
warehouse stock, $500,000; debt service, $3,665,- 
805. 

The budget shows no outstanding change from 
1946 in any item except that of salaries. Walter 
Biddle Saul, finance chairman, has declared that 
the higher salary commitments mean a potential 
deficit of $1,300,000 by the end of the fiscal year, 
particularly, if tax receipts drop below the budget 
estimate of $31,530,000. The board anticipates an 
allotment of additional revenue at the hands of 
the 1947 state legislature. 


NEW SCHEDULE FOR PAYMENT OF 
EXTRACURRICULAR SERVICES 


The board of education at Middletown, Pa., 
at a meeting on November 4, approved a program 
for reimbursement for services rendered by 
teachers in extracurricular assignments and in- 
clusive duties. 

Payments of amounts for services rendered 
are due and payable at the close of each event. 
Those paid by the high school will receive re- 
imbursement from the high school treasurer; 
all others will be paid by the board at the next 
regular meeting following the close of the event. 
The schedule, as approved, is as follows: 


1. Faculty Manager of Athletics (paid by high school), 
10 units. Arrange schedule, secure officials, arrange for 
conduct of contests, represent school at meetings. 

2. Financial Treasurer (paid by high school), 10 units. 
Receive all monies of school activities, pay all bills, ar- 
range for sale of tickets, prepare financial statements. 

3. Director of Dramatics (paid by school board), 6 units. 
Arrange for presentation of one-act plays, direct the senior 
play, supervise commencement program, including dra- 
matics, advise on assembly numbers. 

4. Class Advisers (six) (paid by school board), 4 units. 
Direct the organization and conduct of class affairs, plan 
the raising of monies for special funds and class activities, 
chaperon class dances and parties. 

5. Debate Coaches (two) (paid by school board), 2 
units. Select team, arrange schedules, prepare teams, ar- 
range for transportation. 

6. Assembly Adviser (paid by high school), 2 units 
Plan and supervise assembly programs. 

7. Group Leaders (5) (paid by school board), 2 units 
Student council, tri-Hi-Y, dance orchestra, marching club, 
ushers 

8. Athletic Coaches (paid by high school), 10 units, 
football; 10 units, basketball; 4 units, baseball; 3 units, 
track. 

9. Assistant Coaches (2) (paid by high school), 8 units 
football; 5 units, basketball; 3 units, baseball; 1 unit, 
track. 

10. Director of Publications and Duplicating Work 
(paid by high school), 10 units. Plan and supervise publi- 
cation of school paper, plan and supervise yearbook, super- 
vise all special ditto, mimeograph, and typing work. 

11. One-act Plays (three) (paid by school board), 2 
units. Coaching, selecting staff, presenting one-act plays, 
handling and assemblying of properties and lights 

Each unit represents 25 hours of work spent outside 
of school hours or equivalent responsibility. A unit rep- 
resents $10 additional salary per year. 


———_—_—__ 


> Ames, Iowa. All full-time school employees 
have been given monthly increases of $17.50 in 
the cost-of-living bonuses for the balance of the 
school year. Full-time teachers, clerks, and cus- 
todians share alike in the new pay scale, and 
part-time employees will receive proportional 
increases, 

® Denison, Iowa. Cost-of-living bonuses of 
$120 have been given to 43 teachers and school 
employees for the balance of the school year. The 
bonuses will be paid at the rate of $20 per month 
for the next six months. 

> Pleasant Valley, Iowa. Five striking teachers 
have returned to work with their pay increased 
to $180 per month for the next six months. 
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self instructional cards 
for fundamental operations 


Developed by one of the outstanding business 
educators, these cards can be turned over to the pupils. They are so simple, 
clear and foolproof that the student absorbs the lessons by himself— 
they stick in his mind, and the teaching load is greatly relieved. There is 
nothing like them in the whole field. 


These Instruction 
Cards cover all four operations of arithmetic 
both in whole numbers and decimals. We will 
gladly furnish any or all of these cards to any 
school free on request. Write our Educational 
Department. 
Under-supply, under-training and 


under-pay in the teaching profession 
is a problem America must solve. 
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MONROE 
SELF INSTRUCTIONAL CARDS 


Whole Numbers 


° (5 CARDS) 


ADDITION 
MULTIPLICATION 
MULTIPLICATION (3 No. Factors) 
SUBTRACTION 
DIVISION 


Decimals 


(2 CARDS) 
Addition and Multiplication 
Subtraction and Division 





The MONROE EDUCATOR —A regular Monroe Adding- 
Calculator sold only to schools at a special price. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “oxen 
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FLOORS ARE CLEAN 


WHEN 


PORES ARE CLEAN 


BRITEN-ALL not only removes surface dirt from 
floors, but also routes out the underneath grime. It pene- 


trates .. 


. cleans the pores in the floors. You'll be de- 


lighted #ow BRITEN-ALL restores original beauty in 


the dirtiest floors . . 


VESTA-GLOSS 


A scientifically balanced 
waterproof heavy duty 
floor finish that dries to 
a bright uniform lustre 
without polishing. Use it 
in cooperation with BRI- 
TEN-ALL to protect your 


floor investment. 


For information and catalog, write Dept. A 


. how it saves material costs and 
labor. Absolutely safe, too. BRITEN-ALL contains 
nothing to injure ANY floor. Try it. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs and polishes faster. 
Easy to operate. 
Sturdy, perfectly 
balanced 
struction. Ex- 
ceptionally quiet. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Midland, Mich. All teachers and school em- 
ployees have been given bonuses amounting to 
$7,500. The instructional staff received bonuses 
ef $50 each, and cafeteria, secretarial, and main- 
tenance workers $25 each. 

®& Taylorville, Ill. The school board has given 
cost-of-living bonuses of $100 to the school 
employees. The bonus is being paid in two in- 
stallments, one of $50 at the midyear, and an- 
other of $50 at the end of the school year in 
June. 

® Macomb, Ill. Members of the instructional 
staff and school janitors have been given cost-of- 
living bonuses of $100 each. The bonuses will be 
paid at the rate of $10 per month for the next 
five months. 

®& Whitewater, Wis. All teachers, janitors, the 
superintendent, and the superintendent’s secretary 
have been given cost-of-living bonuses of $25 
per month for the balance of the school year. 


® Hinsdale, Ill. The school board has approved 
15 per cent cost-of-living increases for all teachers 
and school employees, to be effective for the 
balance of the school year. 

® Peru, Ill. The LaSalle-Peru township high 
school board has voted to raise each level in the 
salary schedule by $100 per annum, retroactive 
to the beginning of the school year. The beginning 
salary will be $1,700. 

® Haverhill, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved temporary salary adjustments of $300 
for full-time school employees, including teachers, 
substitutes, clerks, and janitors, together with 
temporary 15 per cent increases for part-time 
employees. The adjustments became effective 
January 1, 1947, 

® New Orleans, La. Teachers of Orleans Parish 
have been given average, over-all salary increases 
of 12 per cent, or $370, for the school year 
1946-47. The increases, made possible through 
additional state appropriations, affect 1232 white 
and 536 Negro teachers. 
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® Englewood, Colo. All teachers have been 
given increases of $200 a year, beginning with 
January 1. Teachers holding A.B. degrees will be 
raised to $2,300 per year. 

® Brodhead, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a request of the high school teachers’ 
committee, providing for $150 increases for high 
school teachers receiving salaries of less than 
$1,199, and $125 for those who receive salaries 
of $2,000 or over. 

® Canton, Ill. The school board has given al] 
teachers 8 per cent salary increases. 

® Galesburg, Ill. The school board has approved 
annual salary increases of $300 for 193 teachers 
whose salaries averaged $2,080. The payment of 
the salaries is dependent upon a revised budget 
and appropriation ordinance. 

® Monroe, Wis. Teachers in the city schools 
have been given cost-of-living bonuses of $250 
each, plus $25 for dependents. The increases are 
dependent upon means for financing the payments, 
® Princeton, Ill. The school board has given 
10 per cent salary increases to high school teach- 
ers, janitors, and office clerks. The present in- 
creases will amount to $265 per year, and will 
raise the average salary in the high school from 
$2,665 to about $3,000. 

& Shamokin, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a new schedule, making the starting salary tor 
all teachers $1,800 per year. The maximum for 
teachers with a bachelor’s degree is $2,700, and 
for those with a master’s degree $2,900. All re- 
appointed teachers have been given increases of 
$300 over last year, retroactive to September, 
1946. Heads of departments will receive $100 
additional salary. 

® Holyoke, Mass. The school board has ap- 
pointed Henry M. Padden, a principal, as chair- 
man of the teachers’ evaluation committee. The 
committee will study the plan for a single-salary 
schedule and will evaluate and approve courses 
which the teachers will take for professional im- 
provement to qualify for salary increases under 
the schedule. 

& West Allis, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved a suggestion of its special committee, that 
all professional employees be given increases of 
$30 per month. 

®& A total of 1150 teachers, principals, and 
supervisors in the public schools of St. Paul, 
Minn., walked out of their classrooms on No- 
vember 25, following a strike notice. The strike 
began following a report to the city council that 
the city was unable to grant any part of demands 
for a $50-a-month increase in salary. 


® More funds for salaries of teachers in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, schools have been assured as 4 
result of overwhelming acceptance by the city’s 
voters, at the November election, of a 1.5-mill 
current expense levy of the Cleveland board of 
education. Members of the board had promised 
that if the tax were passed the funds would be 
used for teachers’ salaries and for maintenance 
costs. 

Mrs. Norma F. Wulff, president of the board, 
had warned that unless the levy was approved 
the system would not be able to furnish a full 
year’s schooling for the city’s 102,000 pupils in 
1947. She had said defeat for the tax would 
mean curtailment of certain vital services— 
kindergartens, playgrounds, and special activities. 
In Cleveland’s suburban communities 19 school 
levies and six school bond issues were approved 
by the voters. 
® Clayton, Mo. The board of education has 
voted to increase the salaries of all school em- 
ployees $20 per month, beginning with December 
1, 1946. The increases are in addition to the 
regular salary increments and an increase in the 
cost-of-living adjustment provided at the be 
ginning of the year 1946. Under the new pro- 
gram teachers’ salaries are now $650 above the 
basic salary schedule. All members of the sch 
staff are members of the Missouri Teachers 
Association and the National Education Associa- 
tion. The record for consecutive 100 per cent 
membership now covers 23 years. 
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BENEFITS FROM PROPERLY PAINTED CLASSROOMS 


School officials and school building superin- 
tendents will be interested in a school painting 
project, carried out in the classrooms at Wesley- 
ville, Pa., under the direction of William B. 
McKee, supervising principal of the Wesleyville 
schools. 

In doing the work, four shades of color were 
used in each room, with the lightest shade on 
the ceiling, a slightly darker flat paint on the 
walls, a medium semigloss on the dado, and a 
dark matching shade on the woodwork. In the 
halls, one color scheme was used throughout. 

After the completion of the painting, the teach- 
ers and pupils reported a number of benefits 
which they enjoyed as a result of the varied 
color schemes: (1) They greatly increased the 
school spirit. (2) Pupils took pride in their 
school. (3) A greater effort was made to keep 
the school and the surrounding grounds clean 
and neat. (4) No writing appeared on the walls. 
(5) A greater interest was manifested in classwork. 

Teachers, pupils, the board, and the local 
community were much pleased with the appear- 
ance of the classrooms after the completion of 
the job. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


® York, Pa. The voters of the city have 
approved a school-bond issue in the amount of 
$1,750,000, the proceeds to be used for im- 
proving the school plant. The bond issue is the 
first step in a long-range building program, which 
is the result of a survey made by Dr. William 
E. Arnold and Dr. Theodore L. Reller, of the 
State University. The program will include two 
elementary school buildings and a junior high 
school to replace the Hannah Penn building. The 
latter will be remodeled to serve as a school 
administration building. 

® The board of education of New York City 
has announced that it is in position to begin the 
construction of 61 badly needed schools in 1947 
provided the municipal government will provide 
the necessary money. The amount required for 
the construction program is approximately $75,- 
000,000. This sum the board has counterposed 
against the $20,000,000 which the City Planning 
Commission has recommended for 18 new build- 
ings, two special projects, and a limited modern- 
ization program. 

As a minimum program for 1947, the school 
authorities have maintained their demand for 
adding 11 other new schools and a supply de- 
pository to the planning commission’s recom- 
mendations. The minimum program will reach 
an estimated cost of $17,500,000. 
> Rocky River, Ohio. Preliminary floor plans 


for Rocky River’s proposed new $960,000 high 
school have been approved by the board 
of education. Harry A. Fulton, architect, has 


been instructed to draft final plans, which are 
to be completed in six to eight months. 

The school will be of two-story brick and 
stone construction, with a moderately modern 
exterior design. Included will be 13 academic 
classrooms, 3 commercial rooms, 4 science. rooms, 
an art room, 3 library rooms, a large home- 
economics room, music practice rooms, a shop 
section, dramatic and visual education room, a 
Suite of offices, an auditorium with seating ca- 
pacity for 1050, a cafeteria for 250, and a double 
Symnasium with partitions and seating capacity 
lor 1400, 
© The voters of Holtville, Calif., have recently 
approved a $260,000 school-bond issue for an 
administration and classroom building. 
> Kutztown, Pa. The school board has begun 
Plans for an extension to the present school, 
work to start as soon as conditions permit. The 
addition will provide an agriculture department, 
4 commercial department, and a music unit. The 
new instrumental music program has progressed 
satisfactorily and a new school band has created 
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GR, 
A Three-fold 


RESOLUTION 


for 1947 


Resol, ved To increase our production as rapidly as conditions will 
e permit — that more and more schools may equip their 
washrooms with Mosinee Sulphate Towels for excel- 

lence of service at reasonable cost. 


Resolved To maintain the high standards of quality established 
e for Mosinee Sulphate Towels which have earned for 
them nation-wide recognition as the “towel choice” of 
thousands of those to whom is given the responsibility 

of purchasing towels for school washrooms. 


Resolved To continue to provide in Mosinee Sulphate Towels 
« those features which have earned for them enthusiastic 
praise as “America’s finest paper towels” — their re- 
markable strength; their exceptional speed of absorb- 

ency; and their softness to the skin. 






Member of 
Nationa! Schoo! 
Service Institute 





much interest. A campaign has been started to 
raise funds for the purchase of band uniforms. 
® Cabool, Mo. The school district has been be- 
queathed $50,000 in a trust fund for building a 
hall of science. The bequest was contained in the 
will of Dr. Henry T. Bailey, a former resident. 
& St. Louis, Mo. The FWA has approved a 
loan of $25,000 to the school board to finance 
the preliminary planning for $1,242,332 worth 
of new school construction. 

®& New Castle, Pa. The school board has be- 
gun plans for the erection of a large addition 
to the senior high school to house a cafeteria 
seating 600, a home-economics suite, and a music 
room. The cafeteria will be so arranged that it 
can be converted into three large study halls 
when not in use for a cafeteria. This will release 
present study halls which will be divided into 
regular classrooms. The board has converted an 





BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


old elementary school into a maintenance build- 
ing and storeroom. A contract has been let for 
the construction of steel bleachers on one side 
of Taggart Field, affording 30 rows, 360 feet 
long. About 400 seats will be covered. 

® The board of education of Middletown, Pa., 
has completed the development of a new athletic 
field, to be known as the Middletown Memorial 
Athletic Field. The total cost of the field, with 
fence, portable bleachers, a floodlighting system, 
goal posts, and other incidentals, was $26,153.81. 
The cost of the floodlighting system alone was 
$12,604.67. 

The Middletown Memorial Association has been 
given permission to develop a permanent football 
field at the rear of the present one. Equipment 
from the present field will be moved to the 
permanent field next spring and new bleachers 
will be erected to seat 2000 additional persons. 
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SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
equipment for industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS 
BASIC NEEDS 


The Montana School Boards Association held 
its twenty-first convention in Miles City, De- 
cember 9 and 10, with a large attendance. 

Floyd E. Young, of Helena, delivered the presi- 
dent’s address. Secretary J. L. Gleason, of 
Livingston, presented his annual report which 
was accepted. The opening session was devoted 
to discussions on finance. 

Art Neill, of Helena, gave a talk on “Financ- 
ing Montana Education.” Speakers at the after- 
noon program were G. R. Milburn, J. F. Patter- 
son, and C. G. Manning. The annual banquet 
was held in the evening, with a program of music 
and entertainment. 

Kalispell was selected as the convention city 
for the 1947 meeting. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers. 


Harry L. Stamp, Miles City, was elected presi- 
dent; B. H. Gullickson was named first vice- 
president; V. E. Gibson, Great Falls, second 
vice-president; Jay L. Gibson, Livingston, was 
re-elected secretary. Margaret Leary was re- 
elected as a member of the board of directors. 


ATHOL SALARY SCHEDULE 


Athol, Mass. The school board has approved 
a new salary schedule, prepared by a committee 
of classroom teachers representing the high school, 
the elementary schools, the primary schools, and 
the local teachers’ association. The purpose of the 
schedule is to establish an equitable adjustment 
to the present salaries, to recognize training and 
experience, to encourage teachers to continue 
their professional studies, and to establish a 
schedule which will attract the best teachers to 
the schools. 
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The schedule is arranged on three levels of 
training: (a) category for teachers without 
bachelor’s degree; (b) category for teachers with 
a bachelor’s degree; (c) category for teachers 
with a master’s degree. 

Teachers in Category A will begin at 4 
minimum of $1,650 and will advance by annual 
increments of $100 up to a maximum of $2,650, 
and by further increments to a supermaximum 
of $2,750. Teachers in Category B will begin 
at a minimum of $1,800, and will advance by 
annual increments up to a maximum of $2,800, 
and to a supermaximum of $2,950. Teachers in 
Category C will begin at $2,000, and will advance 
to a maximum of $3,000. 

The annual increments of $100 are payable in 
September of each year so that any teacher wil] 
be able to reach the maximum within a ten- 
year period. All increments are to be given upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent and 
principals. 

For purposes of determining the present salary 
of a teacher, he or she will be placed in the proper 
category and allowed one increment step each 
year for teaching in Athol, and one step for each 
two years outside of Athol. A maximum of five 
increment steps will be allowed for outside ex- 
perience. 

The board is promoting in-service professional 
growth of teachers by encouraging each teacher 
to continue professional study. A special incre- 
ment of $50 will be given for each six semester 
hours of training completed. This increment is 
cumulative but is not permitted to exceed the 
supermaximum of $2,750 for a nondegree teacher 
and $2,950 for a teacher holding a_ bachelor’s 
degree. The supermaximum for study beyond the 
master’s degree will be given at the discretion 
of the board. It is provided that only courses 
completed after January 1, 1947, will be counted 
as credit for these increments. 

All teachers are required to take at least two 
semester hours of training once every five years. 
Failure of a teacher to comply with the rule 
means that he or she will lose the increment to 
which he or she is entitled. Teachers reaching 
the supermaximum salary must continue their 
professional studies by taking at least two 
semester hours once every five years. 


SOUTH FORK COMPLETES BUILDING 
IMPROVEMENTS 











The board of education at South Fork, Pa, | 


has completed a number of improvements in its 
school plant. New cement sidewalks have been 
laid around the school building; all fire escapes 
have been repaired; a concrete base tennis court 
has been built on the athletic field, with a fence 
10 feet high. Interior work included a new 
storage room for football and stage equipment 
and the repainting of 12 classrooms. The physical 
education department has received new equipment 
in the form of different types of athletic ap- 
paratus and the addition of two full-time 
instructors. 


A HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROJECT 


The Bureau of Health Education of the 
American Medical Association has established 4 
health and physical fitness project, which is 4 
step forward in its effort to contribute to the 
promotion of health. 

The project will include the health and fitness 
problems of the preschool child, the school child, 
the college student, and adults. The committee 
believes that it is first in the schools and second 
in industry that the most immediate and most 
practical approach to the problem lies. 

The committee will not set up any master plans 


— 


or ideal health programs, but rather will seek to & 
accumulate source files on the varied health pro- § 
grams now in use with the purpose of making § 


reports on these programs to boards of education, 
to boards of health, and other bodies. 

Dr. Dean F. Smiley and Fred V. Hein have 
been appointed as consultants in health and 
physical fitness for the Bureau. Mr. Hein, the 
educational consultant, comes directly from the 
school field and has taught all phases of health 
and physical education. 
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AMPROS = fh 


‘Century 


, Projector 


» 


an economical 16mm. sound projector 


A moderate’ priced, easy to operate projector for those who desire 
high quality 16 mm. sound projection— where such features as still pictures, reverse 
operation, and the combination of sound and silent speeds are not required. 


The “Century” is of extremely simplified de- Panel Control, Easy Threading System, Fast Au- 
sign to bring it within the price range of limited tomatic Rew ind, Triple Claw Movement, Central- 
budgets yet it incorporates these basic Ampro ized Lubricating System, Rotating Sound Drum, 
features that make for unusual ease of threading and many others. The “Century” is adapted for 
and operation — for efficient, brilliant projection use in homes, classrooms, average sized audito- 
and superb tone reproduction— and for long riums and by industry. 

years of satisfactory service even under adverse Write for complete information — prices, 
conditions. These features include: Centralized specifications and full details on Amprosound 


“Century.” 
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e AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
° Please send me full details on the new Amprosound “Century” 16 mm 
4 Sound-on-Film Projector. I am also interested in 
rs oO Amproslide oO Amproslide Model “30-D” 
e “2 x 2” Projector Dual Purpose Projector 






Silent 


6 mm C) Ampro 8 mm. Silent Projector. 
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A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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One Table ...Four Sciences 





Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and General Science 
... all four of these subjects are taught in one room 
equipped with Hamilton “Four-Science” Desks. These 
new desks make separate rooms for each science un- 
necessary. And since four times as many pupils use 
them, the per-pupil cost of Hamilton “Four-Science” 


Desks is very low. 


Send in the coupon for more information on this new 


Hamilton “Four-Science” Desk. 





Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on the new Hamilton “Four- 


Science” Desk. 
EE 


Position —————————— 


a 








The Hamilton “Four-Science” Desk No. L-2230 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
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THE ST. PAUL SCHOOL STRIKE GOES ON 


Union teachers, striking for higher salaries, 
closed the schools of St. Paul, Minn., on Novem- 
ber 25. The strikers, members of the AFL, 
picketed all of the 77 grade and high schools 
of the city, and no attempt was made to convene 
classes. The rank and file did picket duty in 
relays, in groups of two to four to a school. 

The teachers striking mainly for higher pay 
asked for the immediate payment of a $200 cost- 
of-living bonus, a new salary schedule, calling 
for a starting pay of $2,400 annually and a 
maximum of $5,000 for teachers holding degrees, 
and an annual increase of $1,700,000 in the 
school budget to finance cost of maintenance, new 
equipment, and new construction. The teachers 
signified that they were willing to go back to 
work provided the voters approved an amend- 
ment in the Charter for a per capita $20 limita- 
tion for the schools, in addition to state and 
federal funds. 

The strike has been in progress up to Decem- 
ber 20, and at the time of going to press there 
appears to be no evidence of a solution. The city 
charter commission, which failed in its first 
attempt to reach a decision, will make another 
attempt to reach a solution. In the meantime, 
34,000 school children are being kept out of 
the schools. 


MILITARY TRAINING TO BE STUDIED 


President Harry Truman, on December 20, an- 
nounced the appointment of a commission of nine 
to study universal training of young men and 
possibly, young women. The commission is headed 
by Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and in- 
cludes Joseph E. Davies, as vice-chairman, and 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, as secretary. 

In his statement to the Commission, the pres- 
ident emphasized that “the military phase is 
incidental to what I have in mind” in connection 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





with a universal training program and that “I 
want that word ‘military’ left out.” 

“I want our young people to be informed on 
what this government is, what it stands for — 
its responsibilities,” he said. “And I think the 
best way to do this is through a universal train- 
ing program. 

“I don’t like to think of it as a universal 
military training program. I want it to be a 
universal training program, giving our young 
people a background in the disciplinary approach 
of getting along with one another, informing 
them of their physical make-up, and what it 
means to take care of this temple which God 
gave us. 

“If we get that instilled into them, and then 
instill into them a responsibility which begins in 
the township, in the city ward, the first thing 
you know we will have sold our republic to the 
coming generations as Madison and Hamilton and 
Jefferson sold it in the first place.” 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of November, 1946, Dodge 
reported school buildings erected in 37 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains in the number of 172, 
at a total contract cost of $15,130,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of November, 1946, sales 
of permanent school bonds were reported in the 
amount of $13,749,850. The prices dropped con- 
siderably bringing up the average interest rate 
of twenty bonds to 1.78 per cent. 


MR. WOOLDRIDGE RETIRES 


C. L. Wooldridge, assistant superintendent of buildings 
for the board of education at Pittsburgh, Pa., has retired 
and is taking advantage of the pension provided under the 
school employees’ retirement law of Pennsylvania. He 
rendered long and useful service as a school business ex- 
ecutive for the Pittsburgh school district 

Mr. Wooldridge became superintendent of school build- 


ings in December, 1911, and served until June, 1918, 
when he obtained a leave of absence to render war service 
as superintendent of housing for the United States Govern- 
ment. In February, 1919, he resigned as superintendent 
of buildings. Later he was appointed a member of the 
board of public’ education, a position he held until 
February, 1927 

In 1927, he established an architectural office and ac 
cepted work as a school consultant in the building of 
new schools. The Pittsburgh board again elected him 
superintendent of buildings in June, 1934. In 1940 he 
relinquished his office and became assistant to M. M. 
Steen, who was at that time made superintendent of 
buildings 

The Pittsburgh board has recognized Mr. Wooldridge’s 
long period of service in an official note, deeply ap 
preciative of his splendid work dong for the schools of 
Pittsburgh 


E. TAYLOR BATTEN JUDGED OUTSTANDING 
SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBER 

E. Taylor Batten, who has been selected as the out- 
standing school-board member in the state of Virginia, has 
been presented with a victory bond and plaque at the 
hands of the Virginia Education Association. The award 
was offered by the National School Service Institute for 
the first time last year, and won by R. B. Crawford of 
Farmville 

The selection was made by a committee, composed of 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Farmville; Dr. Raymond Pinch- 
beck, Richmond; and John Meade, Petersburg. Nomina- 
tions were presented from VEA presidents and school 
superintendents in each community, and the 13 districts 
each chose a nominee from the district boards. 


MR. McCAHEY TO RETIRE 

James B. McCahey, president of the Chicago board of 
education, has announced that he will retire in April, at 
the close of Mayor Kelly’s present term 

In a public statement, Mr. McCahey recalled that dur 
ing his 14 years of service great progress had been made 
in the financial status of the schools, which during the 
depression years were unable to meet the salaries of 
teachers. An extensive school building program was com- 
pleted, and an extensive system of vocational education 
was inaugurated 

Mr. McCahey’s administration was a stormy one, pat 
ticularly during the past two years. 
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THE SAFETY FACTOR IN SCHOOL 
BUILDING PLANNING 


(Concluded from page 58) 


and plenty have been met and silently 
cussed. 

Ventilation is often reduced to a point 
where the system is ineffective and be- 
comes a health menace. Vents all stopped 
off. “because they reverse at times,” but 
the cause is not traced! Blowers are shut 
down, “because it costs too much to run 
them”; air filters are changed too rarely, 
as they are out of sight and out of mind, 
or they are removed entirely because — 
and then we get the flimsiest of excuses. 
Toilet vents frequently have been found 
inoperative for reasons not very clear; and 
when odors become noticeable we substi- 
tute one smell for another under the im- 
pression that a pungent odor is antiseptic. 
Shower foot baths are empty because they 
leak! 

Storage spaces become loaded with in- 
discriminate stores; combustibles such as 
oils, paints, and even gasoline have been 
found in such rooms. Rarely are they 
stored in fire resisting areas. We find baled 
paper stuffed to the ceiling for, “It will be 
all cleared out by the end of the term.” 
The older attics are nearly all extreme fire 
hazards as too often they are crammed 
full of old desks, paper, old furniture, 
decorative materials, and what have you. 
Luckily these spaces are rarely found in 
the modern school. 

Even artificial lighting is subject to 
heavy deterioration, which in turn affects 
seeing and eyesight. Fixtures are not 
cleaned when they should be nor blackened 
lamps or dead tubes replaced; this in effect 
may reduce the illumination to a degree 
not suspected. A 40 to 50 per cent reduc- 
tion is not uncommon — one thus pays for 
something not received, and the seeing 
hazard is increased as well. A definite 
cleaning schedule is quite important 

The cleaning of the walls and ceilings, 
aside from the aesthetic, is another item 
which influences the seeing due to the 
lowering of the reflection coefficient thus 
leading to a diminished illumination. 

For goodness’ sake,” said my superin 
tendent friend, “are you going on forever: 
is there no end to this safety business? It 
seems to me when you have talked about 
fire hazards and things which may induce 
accidents that these about covered the 
field. Aren’t we dragging in a lot of 
material which is rather far fetched?” 
This was his second plaint at this point 
and he deserved an answer. 

“At first blush,” I said, “it may appear 
as if we had been discussing matters which 
had very little bearing on safety. But if 
you will go over our talk, you will find 
nothing which does not touch upon our 


subject in some manner. I believe you have 
expressed the common notion of safety 
when you mentioned fires and accidents. 


But in the larger sense, and as I expressed 
at the bh 


ginning of our talk, safety en- 
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LIQUA-SAN PROMOTES CLEANLINESS 


LIQUA-SAN Liquid Soap 


keeps hands clean because it 
penetrates, removing germs as 
well as dirt. Due to its unusually 
f high concentration, Liqua-San 
‘*C’’ is very economical in use 
and may be diluted with three 
to four parts of water. Write 
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compasses much more than these two. 
Reducing, for example, hazards to health 
and seeing, even to the extent of talking 
about decorations and color and cleanli- 
ness, all are certainly factors of our safety 
subject in the larger sense. Shall we stop 
at only the obvious and leave the more 
insidious features out of our discussion? 
The latter may lead to as undesirable re- 
sults of the grosser factors. And we have 
not even touched upon ‘outside’ safety, 
those of the grounds, access to them, lay- 
outs, surfacing, etc. Where does one leave 
off and the other begin? So let us take 
everything into consideration and, ‘Better 
be safe than sorry.’ I hope you will think 


LIQUA-SAN “C” 


LIQUID 


* = teday for sample. 


) _.. HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


TOILET SOAP 


this whole matter over before you commit 
yourself to one or two aspects only. How 
about it?” 

“T'll admit you have the best of the ar- 
gument and I suppose I have just been 
steeped in the common method of taking 
too much for granted and seeing only the 
mote in the other fellow’s eye. I really have 
a different slant on the whole subject of 
safety now and these hours have been well 
spent” was the reply. 

So we parted good friends and we both 
hope that the new school building will be 
as safe as a lot of thought brought to bear 
on the plans and subject can make it. And 
so endeth this lesson 
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Fifty years of experience is at your beck and call to 
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The Only 
Seating 


with 


REST 


e More Comfortable 


solve whatever problems you may have in connection 


with furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, Home Eco- 
nomics departments or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and Planning Service has gained recognition 
from school Boards throughout the nation. Our ex- 7 


perts are at your command . 


1222:34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO I4,.U.SA. 





FINANCING YOUR NEW 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


(Concluded from page 24) 


Has the board planned the coupon rate the 
bonds will bear in relationship to the going price 
for money, and what such price means in terms 
of income yield? 

Does the board know that the difference be 
tween such yield and the coupon rate of its 
bonds is profit to the bond dealer, generally 
speaking ? 

Have computations been made to determine 
what this presumptive profit will be in this 
particular case? 

If it exceeds 1 per cent will the board reject 
the bids and change its borrowing plans? 

Sometimes the school board “overstays” the 
market for selling, and the borrowing becomes 
expensive. Does the board have good advice 
on this score? 

When the board has prepared bonds but not 
sold them for a long period, would it be better to 
cancel the old borrowing plans and issue entirely 
new bonds? 

Does the board have access to important finan 
cial journals, such as the Bond Buyer, the Wall 
Street Journal, the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, and others with which to keep 
informed ? 5 

Does it have access to a table of bond values 
in order to calculate the income on investments? 

Does the board’s practice of employing legal 
counsel double the costs for such services? 

Does the board’s regularly retained attorney 
exact any fee for recommending other legal 
specialists whose legal opinions are acceptable to 
investors? 

Does any outsider try to “horn in” and make 
recommendations for a fee? 

Does the board know that the cost for ac 
ceptable attorney’s direction and opinions is about 
one dollar per thousand dollars of securities to 
be issued ? 


without obligation. 


ceonaroPE TERS(N sco.inc. (7 


e Easy to move 


ing 


Does the board have a full membership ac- 
cording to the latest state laws? 

If not, does the board know what its own 
quorum should be in order to transact business? 

Has the board meeting at which the borrowing 
was authorized been properly called? 

Is there proof of the call in the 
minutes ? 

Have the votes been taken on an “aye 
‘nay” basis? 

Have the board’s minutes completely reflected 
the board action? 

Have the minutes been subsequently approved 
in regular board meeting? 
Have the board minutes been formally signed 
by the president and secretary of the board? 
Does the township school treasurer o1 
official regularly approve the minutes. 

Have all precautions been taken in respect to 
obtaining proper petitions in respect to locating 
sites for buildings? 


board’s 


” 


and 


other 


Board Resolutions 

Have proper resolutions been drafted and 
adopted by the school board for each of the 
several steps preliminary to borrowing money ? 

Have these resolutions been recorded in full in 
the board minutes and filed with the proper 
officials ? 

Were such resolutions drafted and approved by 
attorneys whose legal opinions are recognized and 
accepted by banks, bond dealers, and important 
investors ? 

If proceedings in respect to petitions and 
resolutions have been drafted by other than well- 
known municipal attorneys, have they subse 
quently been approved by them? 


Elections for Bonding 
Have all details of elections involved in school 
finance been conducted under the guidance of 
competent legal counsel? 
Have the ballots been approved? 
In elections to establish school sites have the 
ballots included adequate description of property 


PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 


POSTURE-FIT 


FLOATING BACK 


e Easy to keep in place 


e Easy to keep clean 


Helps to increase room 
capacity without crowd- 
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Classic Movable Chair Desk 
with Duo-Adjusting Top 
No. 201 


Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


write direct to us. 


INDIANA 





to be acquired, and also space in which voters 
may vote for other sites? 

Do samples of the ballots appear in the school 
board minutes? 

Have public notices in respect to 
been properly posted and advertised? 

Has proof of such notices been properly re- 
corded in the school minutes? 

Has there been reasonable information to the 
public in respect to the whole project? 

Does the school board regularly follow the 
law as to annual reports in the local press or in 
pamphlet form? 

Do such reports fully describe the projects 
in which special financing is involved? 


elections 


Technical Details 

Has the board drafted a detailed budget in- 
cluding the spending of the borrowed money? 

Has the board had a lawful budget hearing? 

Has the board prepared a lawful appropriation 
ordinance including items involved in the borrow- 
ing of money? 

Will the school board or the 
pay for approving legal opinions? 

Who will pay for printing the securities, the 
school board or the dealers? 

Has accrued interest been added to the purchase 
price of the securities? 

Have the securities been properly signed by 
school officials ? 

Have the certificates been adequately checked 
against error? 

Have the proper resolutions been filed with 
the county officials? 

Have the bonds been certified by the county 
clerk ? 

Have all securities been properly recorded ii 
the district books? 

Does the school board have a check on the 
acts of the school treasurer in order to know that 
callable securities have been called in for pay- 
ment promptly to avoid waste in_ interest 
charges? 


bond dealers 
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and Prevent Waste in the Schoolroom 


can be expected for some time. 


Shortage of paper for books 


means either less books available, at higher prices 


or nee HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


to Strengthen and Reinforce the Bindings of School Books 
and thus make the books Now in Use last longer. 


Holden Covers receive the daily wear — instead of the books. 


File your order now for later shipment 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














UNIT VENTILATION 


(Concluded from page 31) 

exploded in time, leaving no sound basis for 
the carbon-dioxide theory. Nevertheless, it had 
laid the foundation for a highly developed art 
supported by laws and regulations, and the 
notion that air was somehow vitiated through 
respiration had become so ingrained that the 
art carried on of its own momentum. 

In the meantime the thermal theory of 
ventilation was being developed. It had been 
advanced by a German scientist as early as 
1883. But little attention was paid it until, 
after exhaustive experiments, it was promul- 
gated by the Institute of Hygiene at Breslau 
in 1905. Even then, it received little consider- 
ation on this side of the Atlantic until the 
problem of ventilation was intensively investi- 
gated by the New York State Commission of 
Ventilation. 

The Commission’s report, published in 
1923, which flatly condemned the carbon- 
dioxide theory and endorsed the thermal the- 
ory, was given wide publicity and received 
the support of the medical profession. It did 


not receive the support of the engineering 
fraternity, largely because it condemned cur- 
rent practice and advocated so-called “open- 
window ventilation.” 


If the Commission did not actually err, in 
this respect, it at least showed poor judgment. 
The make- 7 of the Commission was such 
that it was no more qualified to pass judg- 
ment on the practical art, than the engineers 
were to pass judgment on the theory of ven- 





tilation. As a matter of fact, the engineers 
did not seriously contest the Commission’s 
findings as to the theories involved. There is 
no doubt but what the “split system” was a 
complete failure under the thermal theory. 
But the 30 C.F.M. standard, which was so 
bitterly assailed by the Commission, though 
unquestionably wasteful, could at least be 
rationalized under the thermal theory, where- 
as, open window ventilation could not. 

Time proved that mechanical ventilation 
could be adapted to carry out the thermal 
theory with less waste and in a much more 
satisfactory manner than could open window 
ventilation. This is accomplished in the mod- 
ern unit system of ventilation, wherein only 
sufficient outdoor air is introduced to hold the 
room temperature at the proper level and to 
prevent excessive humidity and odor. In the 
case of school classrooms, it is customary to 
vary the outdoor air supply, as required, be- 
tween a minimum of from 7% to 10 c.f.m. 
per pupil in cold weather, to a maximum of 
30 c.f.m. in mild weather. The accommodating 
change is made automatically through thermo- 
static regulation. 

The modern unit system meets every the- 
oretical and practical requirement of heating 
and ventilating schoolrooms at a minimum 


expense. 
« = —— — > - 
PARMA SCHOOL EMPLOYEES RECEIVE 
PAY INCREASES 
The Parma board of education at Parma, Ohio, 
has approved substantial pay increases for 





teachers and other school employees beginning 
immediately. All members of the administrative 
and teaching staffs will receive a $200 cost-of- 
living increase, of which $80 will be paid during 
the midyear, and the balance in six equal install- 
ments throughout the remainder of the school 
year. 

Custodians and bus drivers will receive $200 
increases on a 12-month basis. One third of this 
will be be paid at the midyear, and the balance in 
eight installments. Building secretaries will re- 
ceive $10 more monthly, and cafeteria and 
cleaning women will be paid increases of five 
cents per hour, 

The present salary adjustment brings Parma 
high up among the cities of Ohio. The average 
salary for teachers and supervisors now is $2,419, 
with a minimum of $1,700; a maximum of $2,700 
is paid to teachers with an A.B. or a B.S. degree, 
and $3,000 to those with a master’s degree. All 
teachers are on a single-salary schedule and re- 
ceive the same pay for equal qualifications. 

A cumulative sick-leave adjustment has been 
provided this year, which allows teachers five 
days sick leave annually, and which may be 
allowed to accumulate to 30 working days. 


—— — - > —— 


DEATH OF GEORGE C. FLOYD 

George C. Floyd, veteran Arkansas educator and a 
member of the Arkansas State Board of Education, died 
on November 28, in St. Vincent’s Hospital, after a brief 
illness 

Mr. Floyd had been a member of the state department 
for 25 years, had acted as consultant on school laws and 
finances during the past few years. 

A native of Howard County, Mr. Floyd began his 
career in education in Pike County after graduation from 
the Arkansas State Teachers College. He taught for a 
while in Pike and Clark counties, and then became super- 
intendent of schools in Pike County. Later he became 
assistant superintendent in the state department. He at- 
tended the University of Arkansas and George Peabody 
College for advanced professional study. 
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CRAYON ART CONTEST 

An opportunity in art for every school child 
is presented in a new art contest sponsored by 
the Milton Bradley Co., a firm long interested in 
the field of elementary education. This firm, mak- 
ers of the Tru-Tone “No-Roll” crayon, through 
nationwide competition open to children from 
kindergarten through the eighth grade, hopes to 
unearth budding artists. 

The contest will be broken into nine distinct 
divisions. One division will cover entries from 
those of kindergarten age. The eight remaining 
divisions will cover the first eight grades. The 
national winner in each of the divisions will 
receive a $500 war bond, and his efforts will be 
hung in a Hall of Fame for young artists at 
the Springfield, Mass., offices of the company 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—101. 


AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


The new Audio-Visual Teach-O-Filmstrips pre- 
sent carefully organized pictorial studies along 
planned continuities for use in elementary, junior 
and senior high schools. 

The series of film strips covers language, arts, 
health, science, and social studies. Each is a self- 
contained teaching unit with motivation, concept 
teaching, problems and questions for discussion, 
review, and suggested follow-up activities. Each 
contains original illustrations, which, when com- 
bined with words, provide direct word-picture 
association. Each is accompanied by a functional 
teaching guide which includes a part of the 
Teach-O-Filmstrip. Colorful descriptive folders 
available on request. 

Audio-Visual Division, Popular Science Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
See 

For brief reference use ASBJ—102. 


TRANSPARENT MIRRORS UNDERWAY 


The world’s first quantity production of trans- 
parent mirrors has been announced by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, which fore- 
sees an extensive use of the product in educational 
institutions, homes, and commercial houses. The 
mirror functions as a reflective surface when seen 
from one side and simultaneously as a window 
when viewed from the other. 

The development constitutes the first peace 
time application of what was a highly secret 
wartime advance in the techniques of mirror 
manufacture. The process was first successfully 
removed from the laboratory stage by technicians 
of the company’s Liberty Mirror Division at 
Brekenridge, Pa., shortly after Pearl Harbor. 

Key to the transparent mirror’s performance 
is the almost incredible thinness of the film of 
chromium alloy with which it is mirrored. While 
constituting an effective reflecting surface it also 
permits the passage of light. The film is four ten- 
millionths of one inch thick. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 

For brief reference use ASBJ—103. 


NEW LINE OF FILING CABINETS 


A new line of filing cabinets which unites a 
number of popular and original features is being 
marketed for the first time by the Lyon Metal 
Products Co., Aurora, IIl. 

The firm’s filing cabinets are available in 11 
models, with or without general locks, in suspen- 
sion and nonsuspension types. Five of the models 
are illustrated. 

These well designed cabinets have a number of 
marked characteristics: (1) rounded corners on 
drawers and crossrails, solid bronze handles and 
label holders; (2) easy-rolling drawers slide on 
six ball bearings and two floating rollers for 
perfect “flip-of-the-finger” operation; (3) double 


stops — one set in drawer and one set in carrier 

—prevent the drawers from being pulled out 
and dropped; (4) drawers stay closed due to 
4g-in. pitch to the rear; no rebound when drawers 
are closed hard; (5) drawers may be removed 
easily — just open wide and lift; no catches or 
stops to unlatch; back of the drawer has hand 
grip; (6) round corners on the drawer fronts 
prevent danger of injury. 





New Lyon Filing Cabinets. 


Two-, three-, and four-drawer files are avail- 
able in the legal size; two- and four-drawer files 
in the nonsuspension type, both letter and legal 
sizes. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—104. 


WESTINGHOUSE ANNOUNCES TEACHING AIDS 

For distribution to high school teachers, the 
School Service Department of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation has announced a 14-page 
booklet, describing free and inexpensive teaching 
aids. Designed primarily for grades 7 through 12, 
the new materials listed include booklets, charts, 
motion pictures, and slide films for a variety of 
classes. Some booklets may be obtained in quanti 
ties for distribution to students. Teachers will 
be interested in others as desk copies. A copy of 
the Teaching Aids Booklet may be obtained 
through the School Service Department. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—105. 


413 Clark St., 


CLASSROOM ABSENTEEISM CUT BY ULTRAVIOLET 

Summary results of three years’ experience of 
a continuing study of the effectiveness of ultra 
violet lamps in reducing the absenteeism rate of 
pupils show a decline of as much as 50 per cent 

The pupils of the second-grade room in the 
Elm Street School, Plattsburgh, N. Y., which 
was left unguarded by ultraviolet radiation, lost 
three times as many days of schoolwork, because 
of respiratory illnesses during the 1944—45 school 
year, as did the pupils of the adjoining third 
grade room which was irradiated with sterilamps 

In the Clearwater, Calif., school district, on 
the basis of one year’s operation of the lamps in 
one room in two schools, school officials reported 
no case of contagious disease. 

In the Child Health Research Center in Wash 
ington, D. C., a nursery school, the rate of 
absenteeism due to respiratory illnesses was cut 
in half during the first four months of 1946, as 
compared with 1945. 

Although more data is needed, the evidence 
points to a good possibility that ultraviolet ray 
treatment of indoor air can reduce the incidence 
of “pass on” respiratory disease. 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—106. 


NEW TENNANT MODEL S EDGING MACHINE 


An illustrated bulletin describing the Tennant 
Model S edging machine has been released by 
the G. H. Tennant Co., of Minneapolis, Minn, 
The Model S has two separate motors for dust- 
less operation. One powerful motor drives* the 
sanding disk and a second drives the vacuum 
system at full speed constantly, picking up all the 
dust regardless of the load on the sanding motor, 
The Model S machine uses 7-in. sandpaper disks 
and is equipped with a headlight. 

The Model S is an excellent unit for schools 
since its small size permits its use in hard-to-reach 
areas. The machine refinishes desk tops, sands 
around furniture, renovates thresholds, and re- 
finishes closet floors. It has a leveling-screw ad- 
justment and easy sandpaper changing with disk 
lock and bar wrench. The frame is constructed of 
aluminum alloy and the machine operates on d.c. 
or a.c. current up to 60 cycles. Copies of the 
bulletin are available. 

G. H. Tennant Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—107. 


2530 North Second St. 


ISSUE MANUAL ON RADIANT PANEL HEATING 


The first complete manual on the control of 
radiant panel heating has just been published 
by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Entitled, “Automatic Control of Radiant Panel 
Heating,” the book is being distributed to uni- 
versities, school authorities, and architects. The 
manual offers valuable information, obtained 
through the assistance of F. W. Hutchinson, 
whose work with radiant heating problems is 
well known. Much of the material is drawn from 
extensive research and test work conducted by 
the firm over the past several years. The book 
contains technical diagrams, charts, and photo- 
graphs, as well as information on the use of 
graphs for determining the required performance 
of a heating installation under control. Copies of 
the book are available. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell 
neapolis, Minn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—108. 


Regulator Co., Min- 


RADIANT COMPANY OPENS NEW OFFICES 

The opening of New York and San Francisco 
branch offices has just been announced by the 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., makers of Radiant “Hy- 
Flect” projection screens. The New York office 
at 203 East 46th St. will be under the direction 
of Harry Millar, and the San Francisco office at 
821 Market St., of Jack Neuman. These district 
managers will assist dealers and distributors with 
valuable selling suggestions and sales aids, for 
promoting the sale of Radiant products 

Radiant Mfg. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—109. 


ANNOUNCE B & L EDUCATIONAL FOCUS, 1946 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, 
N. Y., has just issued its new Educational Focus 
for the fall of 1946. The firm manufactures fine 
instruments for efficient, economical, microprojec- 
tion with standard microscopes. Some of the 
topics discussed are World’s Largest Prism, 
Rocket Spectrography, Visual Aids in the Zoo, 
the Human Eye in Anatomical Transparencies. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—110. 


A SKETCHING PAD 

The Jiffy Sales Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
recently offered for school use a sketching pad, 
containing tracing tissue sheets, measuring 9 by 
12 inches. By a clever arrangement, of cover 
flaps, sketches may be made on 1/8-inch scale, 
1/10-inch scale, and isometric projection. 

The Jiffy Sales Co., 1820 East 37th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—111. 
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DITTO BUYS NEW PLANT 


President K. M. Henderson of the Ditto Co., 
Chicago and New York, has announced the 
urchase of a new manufacturing plant at 4600 
West Parker Ave., Chicago, to be known as 
Plant No. 5. 

The new building program will go forward just 
as soon as building conditions are favorable. The 
purchase of the new plant is an interim move to 
augment the present manufacturing facilities. 


JAM HANDY APPOINTMENT 


L. G. Stewart has been appointed Pacific Coast 
regional sales supervisor for the School Films 
Division of the Jam Handy Organization, ac- 
cording to Frank A. Gauntt, manager of the 
School Films Division. Many years of experience 
with the .raining activities of the Jam Handy 
Organization make Mr. Stewart well qualified for 
his new position. 

Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


DR. MUNRO EDITORIAL ADVISER 


Dr. Thomas Munro, curator of education at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art and professor of 
art at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
has been appointed a member of the editorial 
advisory board of the World Book Encyclopedia. 
He replaces Dr. George H. Chase of Harvard 
University, who had served on the World Book 
Advisory Board since 1936 in the field of hu- 
manities and fine arts. Dr. Munro has earned an 
enviable reputation in educational and art circles 
throughout the United States as lecturer and pro- 
fessor of philosophy and fine arts, curator, and 
former editor of the Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, 

The Quarrie Corporation, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

ascent 
COMING CONVENTIONS 

February 6-7. Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association, at Harrisburg. P. C. Van Ness, secretary, 
222 Locust St., Harrisburg. Headquarters, Penn-Harris 


Hotel 
February 13-14. Oklahoma Education Association, at 
Oklahoma City. Headquarters, Municipal Auditorium. Ex- 


hibits, Roxie J. Adams, 306 Key Bldg., Oklahoma City. 


February 19-20. American Association of Junior Col- 


leges, at St. Louis, Mo. Headquarters, Hotel Jefferson 

February 27—March 2. Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, at St. Louis. Wilfred C. Bain, secretary, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Tex. Headquarters, Hotel 
Jefferson 

March 1-5. National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, at Atlantic City, N. J. Paul E. Elicker, 
secretary, 1201—16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Headquarters, Haddon Hall Hotel. 

March 1-6. American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, at Atlantic City, N. J. Willard E. Givens, secre- 
tary, Washington, D. C. 

March 2-4. American Educational Research Association 
at Atlantic City, N. J. Frank W. Hubbard, 1201-16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

_ Mar h 3-4. National Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish, at Atlantic City, N. J. J. C. Seegers, secretary 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa 

March 10. Annual Conference of Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, at New York City. Headquarters 
Roosevelt Hote! 

March 13-15. South Carolina Education Association 
at Columbia. J. P. Coates, secretary, 1510 Gervais St., 
Columbia 

March 19-21. Alabama Education Association, at Bir- 


mingham, Frank Grove, secretary, 21 Adams St., Mont- 
gomery 


March 22-26. Music Educators National Conference 
at Seattle, Wash. C. Buttelman, secretary, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago Ill. 

March 24-20. Northcentral Association of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools, at Chicago, Ill. G. W. Rosenlof, 


Secretary, 103 Administration Hall, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. Headquarters, Palmer House, Chicago. 

March 28-31. Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation, at Columbus, Ohio. Helen G. Fisk, secretary, 


30 N. Raymond Ave 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel 


March 31—April 1. California Association for Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation, at Santa Cruz 


, Pasadena 1, Calif. Headquarters, 
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BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS ARE IMPORTANT 
lo both School and Htudendls 


FOR THE SCHOOL — A good instrumental music program, combining where possible 
opportunities for both band and orchestra, provides advantages to the school system which 
may be measured in community support and good will, as well as in student enthusiasm. 
Honors and recognition received by your school band or orchestra reflect tremendous 
credit upon your school management and upon the entire community. 


FOR THE STUDENTS — Almost all boys and girls love music . . . and they're proud 
and even thrilled with the possibilities of playing in the school band or orchestra. 
Music is a year-round contribution to the wholesome development and growth of stu- 
dents who participate, and actually helps make students more alert in their studies, 
more cooperative in everyday life. It’s one major school activity which is open to both 
boys and girls, with opportunities for all to enjoy it. 


For help in developing or organizing your school music program, write us direct or call 
upon your friendly Conn dealer today Our experience is at your disposal without 
obligation. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION. C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 


SEND FOR Gree BOOKS! 


Write for your FREE copies of the two 
books —“Fun and Popularity Through 
Music” and “Music, the Emotional Out- 
let for Youth.” Many of your students 
and their parents are reading them... 
you should read them, too! 


NCHOICE OF THE ARTISTS” x x« « “CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS” 





